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For All Buyers of School Seats 
~ During Fifty Years ~ 


AINTAINING a natural supremacy 

among builders of school furniture, the 
American Seating Company has been granted pre- 
eminence for fifty years ... Therefore its recom- 
mendation of Tubular Steel Model No. 101 is of 
importance to all buyers of school seats. Over 
4,000,000 of these desks are now in use, giving 
excellent service throughout the United States. 


You, too, can use Model No. 101 to advantage. 

And . . . your selection made . . . delivery of 
“American” seats is always prompt, because we 
have at all times in our 51 distributing stations 
throughout the country a supply of many different 
models awaiting shipment. Thus, despite the rush 
of the busy summer months, we can assure you 
service with dispatch. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


THE FACTORY 18S IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 
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APPROVED... 


from Ocean to Ocean 


The stream of written endorsement that 
poured into our offices three years ago 
when Compton’s was first published has 
now swollen to a mighty flood of ap- 
proval. From ocean to ocean .. . from 
every state comes written tribute. 


A long list of prominent members of the 
N.E. A., including Wm. B. Owen, W. C. 
Bagley, F. E. Spaulding, George D. 
Strayer, have written their commenda- 
tion. Bound, these letters would make 
a great volume. 


Teachers call it... 


Now let teachers, who are using Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom, tell 
you what it actually accomplishes in the class- 
room ...on the ‘‘firing line.”” Hundreds of 


teachers . . . from Vermont to California .. . 
write us praise like this: 
if 3 9 
useful 


“Very useful in almost every study ... As an 
all around good reference I recommend Comp- 
ton’s.’’—Eleanor Nelson, St. James, Minn. 


ccs ° 9 
interesting 
“All and more than we expected . . . the chil- 
dren have revelled in its wealth of interesting 


material.”’— Jane E. Ass’t Principal 


Manhattan, New York. 


<3 ° >? 
effective 
“Full of rich material for effective teaching. 
The more I use C. P. E. the more delightful I 
find it.’’--Sarah M. Collins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“modern” 


“Meets every requirement of a modern school- 
room.”’—Frank Stewart, Kenosha, Wisc. 


“valuable” 


“A very valuable set.”—Anna V. Cooley, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


“indispensable”’ 
“Used daily in my classroom . . . indispensable 


. .. by far the most valuable reference books I 
possess."’"— Muriel H. More, Taft, Calif. 
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Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia can mean 


all this and more in your school . . . it will help 
you always... serve you daily. 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 East Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


We will be glad to send you sample pages 
of the enc dopedia and our new ae e 
illustrated book of Practical Problem Proj/ 
ects, which contains over forty projects 
completely worked out i or grades Four to 
Nine inclusive, if you willsend us merely 
the cost of wrapping and mailing—Twenty 
Cents. Just enclose two dimes wrapped in 
heavy paper, or stamps, in an envelope. 
Send today ! 








CAKES anp TEA 


Served by Miles Gloriosus 




















The March of Democracy. By Chester F. 
Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Recommended as an Eng- 
lish Classic by Frank W. Scott, Ph. D., 
University of Illinois. Copyright, 1925. 
Cloth. Pp. xi, 214. 

We find ourselves beset now and then by 
writers and speakers who tell us that Ameri- 
ea is going to the dogs. Women and men 
lift up their voices in lamentation because 
the millennium is not produced overnight ; 
they are downcast when they realize that 
Rome wasn’t built in a day. It is refresh- 
ing, therefore, to come upon a resolute, 
clear-thinking, painstaking man who does 
not allow himself to be stampeded in panic, 
but who works out a course of instruction 
by which future citizens can steer clear of 
the yapping hounds to which I refer in the 
first sentence. 

I take great pleasure in commending to 
your attention The March of Democracy by 
Chester F. Miller, Superintendent of the 
public schools of Galesburg, Illinois. 

The teacher who reads and studies The 
March of Democracy will realize that the 
more the principles in this book are used 
as a basis of action by the citizens of our 
nation: 

(a) the less will we see otherwise reputa- 
ble business and professional men blandly 
lying to judges in order to evade jury ser- 
vice ; 

(b) the less need will there be for a gen- 
eral draft in time of national emergency; 

(ec) the less need will there be for gov- 
ernmental regulation of personal and busi- 
ness affairs; 

(d) the more applications will be made 
in time of peace for places in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp. 

Mr. Miller bases his book on the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘every right and benefit we re- 
ceive from the community or nation must 
be offset by a corresponding duty and paid 
by the performance of that duty.’’ Since 
it is true that a great many adult citizens 
do not accept this principle, either through 
ignorance or wilfullness, Mr. Miller directs 
all his energies in giving future citizens an 
opportunity to accept their responsibilities 
by: 

(a) Teaching them what their responsi- 
bilities :are ; 

(b) Giving them a history of the develop- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States ; 

(c) Furnishing material from which to 
gain a working knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Any teachers who feel that The March of 
Democracy might be of value to them in 
teaching the duties of citizenship, are in- 
vited to write to Mr. Chester F. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. 

ALFRED O. Brown. 


FRANK W. PHILLIPS IS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MONMOUTH SCHOOLS 
Former Bloomington High School Instructor 
Appointed to Important Place 

Frank W. Phillips, dean of men at Mon- 
mouth College and formerly of Bloomington 
and Jacksonville, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Monmouth Public Schools. 
He succeeds H. F. Munch, formerly of Rock- 
ford. Phillips has been prominent in Little 
Nineteen athletic conference officialdom. 


(Continued on page 186) 


Teachers 
Can Borrow 


| $10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


BO 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


a 
Established 1883 


Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 


(Not a Corporation) 
22 West Monroe St. (14th floor) Chicage 
Phenes Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 
INQUIRY BLANK 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense 
Amount I wish to borrow, $__.____ 





Intl il csienchaasistininlinenninesntenicecieniapenenpieiiidineniaiaanaties 





City 
My salary is $ 
I teach at. 
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| Principles and Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 


By JAMES ROBERT OVERMAN 
Head of Department of Mathematics, 
State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio 
A TEXT COMPILED AND PUBLISHED FOR USE IN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES 
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Purposes 


(1) Togivea clear conception of the ends to be accomplished through the work in arithmetic; 


(2) To analyze the teaching of arithmetic into the different kinds or types of teaching that 
occur in the subject and to give an understanding of guiding principles and a knowledge of 
possible methods of procedure, tools, and devices to be used in each of these types; and 


(3) To make clear, by means of numerous illustrations and lesson plans, how these general 
principles and methods of procedure apply to the teaching of the particular subject of arithmetic. 


State Adoptions for Teachers’ Reading Circles: 


Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Indiana for 1925-26 


: LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Educational Publishers 


Washington 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 























117.7 Per Cent Gain 
If You Want Results, You Want 


The Thorndike Arithmetics 


Texts Used Exclusively in Kansas City, 
Missouri Since 1917 


The Department of Research and Ef- 
ficiency of the Kansas City Schools in its 
November, 1925, Report, shows a gain over 
1915 of 117.7 per cent in the ability of 
pupils to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, as determined by scientific tests in 
examples correctly solved. 

The Thorndike Arithmetics are a course 
of study in themselves. 


Followed page by page, they give the 
easiest mastery of the fundamental opera- 
tions. 





THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs for 
students having had two years of liberal arts work. 
Special training courses for Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High School, Physical Education, Kinder- 
garten, Home Economics, Public School Music, 
Public School Art. Final year combines teaching 
half-time in city schools on pay and advanced uni- 
versity instruction. | 


Graduate work under twelve specialists in 
major fields of education. Fullest cooperation with 
other colleges of University. Degrees of M. A. and 
Ph. D. granted. 


Summer Term: June 22-July 31 
Autumn Term opens September 21 


Address inquiries and request for catalogues to: 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY Cinci ; Ohi ; 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco incinnati, a0 
(Dept. F-131) The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


National Education Association, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, June 28-July 4, 1925. 

World’s Federation of Education Associations, Edin- 
burg, Scotland, July 20-28, 1925. 

Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Moline, Octo- 
ber 9, 1925. 

East Central Division, I. S. T. A., Urbana, October 
9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Ex-Supt. Finegan of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Western Division, I. S. T. A., Galesburg, October 
8 and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Columbia University; Florence Hale, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Olney, October 8 
and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas Finegan, 
Miss Florence Hale, Aaron Sapiro, and Carl Sandburg, 
the Poet. 

Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., Morris, 
Thursday and Friday, October 8 and 9, 1925. Sum- 
mary of program: Thursday after dinner speakers; 
Charles H. Kingman, ‘‘Educating the Millions;’’ Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson. General session in evening: Presi- 
dent’s address, Mrs. Edna O. Clark; Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, Chicago, on ‘‘Young America and Young In- 
dia ;’’ Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, on ‘‘ How Genius Works.’’ 
Friday A.M., Dean Gray of U. of Chicago; Commis- 
missioner John J. Tigert, on ‘‘A Comprehensive Pro- 
gram of Education;’’ Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago, on 
Chicago’s Position in the Illinois River Controversy,’’ 
Friday P. M., Section meetings. Friday evening, En- 
tertainment by the Madame Alberti Pantomime Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, December 28, 29, and 30, 1925. 


RECENT WORK OF THE RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


Probably some of our readers are asking why no re- 
sults of the work of our research department appeared 
in the May number of the Illinois Teacher. 

The answer is that the department has been busy pre- 
paring material to be presented before committees of the 
General Assembly and to be sent in condensed bulletins 





to all members of that body. Your secretary and research 
worker have both appeared before committees on several 
occasions and have usually had more carefully collected 
data on the subjects being considered than we were given 
time to present. We have worked the mimeograph over- 
time to print bulletins of condensed data on school bills 
being considered and have sent one or two of these each 
week to every member of the legislature. In other words, 
the research department has been busy with the emer- 
gency work of the legislative campaign. 

Some of the bulletins sent to members of the legisla- 
ture may be of interest to our readers, and we would 
like for you all to know more definitely about that phase 
of our work. Therefore, we are publishing in this maga- 
zine two of the legislative bulletins just as they were 
worded to the members of the legislature. See ‘‘Support 
for the Normal Schools,’’ and ‘‘ Assistant County Super- 
intendents, Truant Officers, and Attendance.’’ 

The bills that these were designed to help will prob- 
ably be at their most critical stage about the time you 
read the two articles. We hope you will feel inspired to 
write to your legislators urging them to provide liberally 
for the State Normal Schools and to provide assistance 
for the county superintendents of schools. 

R. C. M. 


MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


F. W. WeEstHorr 
Professor of Music, I.8S.N.U. 


Music plays an important part in the life of a people 
and should therefore have an important place in the sys- 
tem of education in any State or nation. 

While music is one of the so-called cultural studies, 
it is at the same time of practical value. How often we 
depend upon it. 

What would our Sunday Schools be like without 
music? What of our Church services without organ and 
choir? How necessary the organ and the singer during 
the wedding ceremony? When our relatives and friends 
depart this life, it is musie which comforts and soothes 
our deepest feelings. What would life be without music? 

Music is most practical because of the great influence 
for good which it exerts upon both the executive and the 
listener. 
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Its value in a scheme of education is manifold. It 
furnishes a vehicle for the expression of every aspect of 
life. Even unto the child, music is a splendid means for 
self-expression. Through suitable songs the child may 
voice its pleasures, desires and feelings. 

Music may play a most prominent part in developing 
the child into a socially efficient being. Through the 
singing of suitable songs we may instil into the life of the 
child the desire to be of service to the community and 
to take an active part in all community interests. 

There is no better way, than through music to arouse 
the spirit of patriotism. What a thrill comes over us 
as we join in singing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’! 
What an exalted feeling comes over the crowd as Old 
Glory passes by attended by the strains of the ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes’’! 

The late war demonstrated beyond question the good 
effect of music upon the men in camp and at the front. 
Music played a very important part in transforming 
small groups of arrant individuals into homogeneous 
masses of friendly neighbors and public spirited citizens. 
Music was freely used when, and wherever a group of 
men were gathered to further some movement or plan 
which might lead to a fulfillment of our cause in the 
war. Music helped very much to ‘‘keep the home-fires 
burning.’’ It developed a spirit of fellowship and 
neighborliness; it fostered a spirit of service and 
sacrifice. 

From the songs which they sing, children may learn 
much that has a significant bearing upon the human in- 
terest of the other studies of the school course. 

In the folk songs of a nation one may often find the 
truest reflection of the characteristics and manners of 
the people; and viewed in this light, the tracing of the 
songs of a country may be a valuable adjunct to its his- 
tory, political and otherwise. 

The singing of beautiful season songs correlates well 
with Nature Study and strengthens the child’s appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature. Nature about us is the 
one great thing that we can never get away from. 

Spring with its flowers; summer with its fruitage; 
autumn with its harvest; winter with its snow; the 
clouds, the rain, the sunshiny days; the stars and the 
moon—these are the things which are best interpreted to 
the children through the singing of suitable songs. 

We are told that the very best working people are 
singers at their work. 

Many captains of large industries see the value of 
music and give their employees an opportunity to join 
in daily ‘‘sings.’’ 

As a power to awaken and stimulate mental activity, 
music ranks well with any other study in the school’s 
curricula. None has more power to induce clear, quick 
thinking and concentration of attention. Music appeals 
directly to the feeling, stirs and touches a deeper chord, 
and moves to right doing. It teaches so beautifully the 
lessons of valor, of honor, reverence, truth, love of nature, 
love of home and mother, and proves itself a powerful 
ally of the church and school. 

Hours for leisure or recreation cannot be spent in a 
better way than participation in, or listening to, good 
music. The beneficial effects upon our mental and physi- 
eal state, which good music exerts can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

Truly, music is a great factor in the development for 
good citizenship and should have an important place in 
the daily program of our schools. 

In closing, let us quote some lines of an unknown 
author : 


‘ 


**T AM MUSIC”’ 


Servant and Master am I; servant of those dead, and 
master of those living. Through me the spirits immortal 
speak the message that makes the world weep, and laugh, 
and wonder, and worship. 

I tell the story of love, the story of hate, the story 
that saves and the story that damns. I am the incense 
upon which prayers float to Heaven. I am the smoke 
which palls over the field of battle where men lie dying 
with me on their lips. 

I am close to the marriage altar, and when the graves 
open I stand nearby. I call the wanderer home, I also 
rescue the soul from the depths, I open the lips of the 
lovers and through me the dead whisper to the living. 

One I serve as I serve all; and the king I make my 
slave as easily as I subject his slave. I speak through the 
birds of the air, the insects of the field, the crash of 
waters on the rock-ribbed shores, the sighing of wind in 
the trees, and I am even heard by the soul that knows 
me in the clatter of wheels on city streets. 

I know no brother, yet all men are my brothers; I 
am the father of the best that is in them, and they are 
fathers of the best that is in me; I am of them and they 
are of me. For I am the instrument of God. 

I AM MUSIC. 


WHEREIN DOES SKILL IN SUPERVISION 
CONSIST? 
J. H. Brin 


The important skills necessary to good supervision 
are: 

1. Skill in leading teachers. 

2. Skill in inspiring teachers to more enthusiastic 
preparation, planning and teaching. 

3. Skill in securing the cooperation of teachers. 

4. Skill in teaching so that the teacher supervised 
may see a well conducted recitation. 

5. Skill in planning and conducting teachers’ 
meetings. 

To be a skilled leader the supervisor must possess the 
confidence of the group that she is to lead. To possess 
this confidence she must show herself able to recognize 
the values in the aims and plans back of the recitation, 
she must possess standards by which to judge the quality 
of the work completed and the values shown in the choice 
of subject matter. 

To inspire the teacher, the supervisor must possess a 
great enthusiasm for the work, a thorough preparation 
and have a definite plan with which to accomplish the 
aims of the school. The skill here lies in her ability to 
inspire the regular teacher with the enthusiasm to get 
training, to make preparation for lessons and to test the 
results to see if the work is getting across. 

The skill in obtaining the cooperation of the teachers 
supervised largely depends on the approach made by 
the supervisor. She must make her approach on a basis 
of mutual exchange. For instance a supervisor who was 
going on to a job for the first time made this statement 
at the first meeting of the teachers: ‘‘School will open 
next week; that school is not my school, it is OUR school. 
However, my success in this community depends on how 
well the school is conducted. Your success also depends 
on the same thing. Since your success and mine both de- 
pend on the same thing it seems that we have a job in 
common. Therefore, let us work together, I shall do all 
I can to help you, and I believe that you will do the 
same for me.’’ Later I heard one of the teachers say that 
this plain statement of the situation made her feel very 
close to the supervisor. This would indicate that there 
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must be common ground between the supervisor and the 
supervised. 

The three skills, ‘‘leading teachers, inspiring teachers, 
and cooperation with teachers’’ are largely based on the 
personality of the supervisor. She must possess much the 
same spirit as that of Dr. C. N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education of New Jersey, who saw something good every- 
where, but always left the impression, ‘‘there is still more 
to be done.”’ 

The ability of the supervisor to teach must be demon- 
strated at times but not in the spirit of, ‘‘watch me, this 
is the way it is done,’’ but rather in the spirit of equality 
that is shown by sympathy and a willingness to help the 
other fellow. 

Following any demonstration of teaching a private 
discussion of the plans, aims and results should be held 
in which values, skills and devices are shown in their rela- 
tion to the work done. A frank discussion of the good 
qualities and a statement in the form of a question of 
the elements in doubt will place the teacher in a position 
where she will feel free to discuss the question either in 
defense of her own method or she may see the point in 
the same light as that of the supervisor and offer her own 
criticism. In either case the teacher will be strengthened 
by the discussion and her loyalty to the supervisor will 
be assured. 

In planning and conducting meetings the supervisor 
must make sure that the subjects possessing value will be 
discussed, that those who take part stick to the subject 
and when all of value has been said that the meeting 
adjourn. Promptness in opening a meeting, the vigor 
and pointedness of the discussion and the promptness 
with which the meeting closes make the supervisor a re- 
spected and admired leader. 

In summing up I would say that the supervisor must 
reach each individual teacher in a very personal way so 
as to magnify in her own mind the importance of her 
opportunity for service, stimulate growth in the art of 
teaching, establish standards to measure her own growth 
through pupil accomplishment, evaluate her inner re- 
sources, and arouse such latent powers as she may possess 
into a dynamic force whose influence may have an appre- 
ciable influence upon the children in her care. 


A FUNNY PHASE OF A SERIOUS SUBJECT 


Mr. R. R. Smith of the Chicago Normal College wrote 
a brief and breezy report of the 1924 meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association for the April number 
of the Chicago Schools Journal. In an ‘‘analysis of the 
attitude of the Association,’’ he says: 

*<Tt seems that education has been advertised too well; every- 
body wants an education, and wants it in the public schools, paid 
for by the public. “Not only is a common school education wanted, 
but a high school education as well. Even a college education is 
being insisted upon. This education costs money. The people with 
the most money are alarmed. They are establishing ‘foundations’ 
to find some way of stopping this mad rush for education on the 
part of the masses. They have made such a fuss with their ‘re- 
ports’ and ‘recommendations’ that Brother Manchester and 
Brother Moore have got all ‘het up’ over the matter. ‘We’ll not 
go back,’ shouted the good brothers in defiance of all these ‘re- 
ports’ and ‘recommendations.’ ‘Yes, we’ll not go back,’ echoed 
members of the Association from all over the state.’’ 


Yes, ‘‘Brother Moore’’ did get a little ‘‘het up’’ when 
he read the Illinois Reports of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry in the dog days of last year; and even in the 
more salubrious and cooling days of October he spoke a 
word of warning to the Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club con- 
cerning the Reports. Then came the reaction. The 
question was asked: ‘‘Who is this man that dares ques- 
tion the truth and wisdom of these Reports? Are they 
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not scientific? Aren’t they issued by the final authority 
on such matters? Have they not been thundered forth 
from an educational Sinai and graven upon tablets of 
Maemillan stone? Hands off! Even shoes off, to ap- 
proach such holy ground!’’ 

But this reaction did not cool off the ‘‘het up’’ Moore 
sufficiently to deter him from publishing a critical review 
of the Illinois Reports in the November number of the 
Illinois Teacher, which caused another reaction. Then 
Brother Manchester, being one of Brother Moore’s 
superior officers and feeling somewhat responsible for 
him, began a study of the Reports in order to learn what 
manner of fool Moore had made of himself. But Man- 
chester’s study had the remarkable effect of causing him 
to become ‘‘het up’’ even more than Moore; and his heat 
generated the steam that turned the machinery that did 
the work that produced the results at the Springfield 
meeting as hereinbefore mentioned by Brother Smith. 

Then another brother appeared on the scene in the 
person of Francis Grant Blair, who had been reading 
and studying the Reports in his usual trusting, charitable 
and hopeful attitude of trying to find good in everything. 
He too became ‘‘het up’’ and actually entered into corre- 
spondence with the Director of the Inquiry Staff for 
Illinois. Brother Blair even questioned the reliability of 
some of the data upon which important conclusions were 
based, and directed to the Director some embarrassing 
interrogatories, at least one of which has not yet been 
answered. 

Possibly there are some who still believe that we 
should have accepted these Reports without question and 
that all Illinois students of educational problems, hunger- 
ing for solutions, should have swallowed them whole, like 
oysters, without salt or pepper or any examination as to 
their wholesomeness. To such credulous or loyal souls 
we recommend a reading of pages 121 to 134 of the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. These pages contain 
the opinions of that Dean of Experts, President Henry 
S. Pritchett of the foundation, who seems to be consider- 
ably ‘‘het up’’ by the New York Reports of this same 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. He directs 
his caustic criticisms against the New York Reports 
alone and ignores the Illinois Reports, although prac- 
tically everybody who has studied both consider the for- 
mer much more optimistic, helpful and constructive than 
the latter. 

Here are a few of President Pritchett’s critical 
comments : 

‘*As an audit of educational accounts of the State of New 
York, the study leaves little to be desired. The figures already 
gathered in various official quarters and available to the public 
are assembled and restated much as any commissioner of educa- 
tion might periodically review his financial situation. It is a fair 
assumption, however, that more was to have been expected from 
a Commission of such standing and resources than an audit of 
accounts. .... An expert commission with ample time and funds 
at its disposal presents merely a technical balance sheet that one 
would expect of a certified public accountant, and throws no light 
on what the taxpayer is receiving for his money. 

** «Tntensiveness’ concerns itself with a mass of statistical 
detail that is well-nigh useless. 

‘The analysis of educational costs in New York State pre- 
sented by the Commission is disappointing. With an elaborate 
flourish of scientific statistics it has marched us once more up to 
the concrete problem that we have confronted for many years only 
to harangue us at great length with refinements of economic theory. 
Consequently we know only what we knew before. 

‘It is difficult to review a mass of statistical facts presented 


with so little attempt to organize them coherently into an intel- 
lectual whole. 

‘*Tt presents costs per pupil in various city and village groups 
representing wholly unanalyzed conditions, and varying between 
wide extremes in a manner that is probably explicable in the indi- 
vidual case, but is nowhere explained. The result is an expensive 
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statistical exercise that.sheds no light on the difficult questions of 
the situation. 

‘* Whatever view with regard to these questions may be held 
by thé Commission or others, there can be no defense for a form- 
less and lifeless manner of presentation, and the failure to make 
clear such conclusions as may have been réached.’’ 


Possibly President Pritchett’s disappointment in the 
Reports is a shade different from ours. Possibly the cause 
of his criticism is not the same as the cause of ours. His 
heat may be generated by a different kind of friction. 
A reading of his complete report indicates that he wanted 
the New York Staff to strike an exact balance between 
an elaborately itemized list of educational values on one 
side and their respective costs on the other. He is dis- 
appointed because the Staff did not carefully analyze all 
the courses in the currigula of the schools supported by 
public funds and give their respective costs,—because the 
Inquiry did not grasp the intangible, measure the infinite, 
weigh the imponderable, evaluate the invaluable, unscrew 
the inserutable, and then compare the exact value of each 
unit found with its exact cost in dollars and cents of 
U.S. Money. 

Here in Illinois some of us were perturbed (or ‘‘het 
up’’ in Chieagoese) by the clear assumption in the IIli- 
nois Reports that public schools education in Illinois is 
not worth what it costs, especially for some classes of 
people, and that the state is going to financial wreck and 
ruin on account of expenditures for schools. However, 
we admit we learned something from the Illinois Reports. 
But President Pritchett learned from the New York re- 
ports only what he knew before. We admit that the 
Tilinois Reports suggested a few good things,—tax reform 
for instance; but President Pritchett finds little good in 
the New York Reports. He is disappointed because the 
Inquiry did not prove some new facts; we are critical 
because it assumed some data that are doubtful or untrue 
to prove some theories that are erroneous. 

The most startling bit of knowledge that comes from 
a study of the whole affair by a layman is that one scien- 
tifie expert should criticize the findings of other scien- 
tifie experts. This is not only startling; it is discourag- 
ing. For, if the highest-degree experts in New York 
cannot prove anything new concerning the problems of 
their own state to the satisfaction of a fellow expert, to 
whom shall laymen go for guidance? Is it possible that 
we shall have to think a little for ourselves? 

Let us suggest, seriously now if we can, that the first 
thing for experts to do is to come to a more definite 
understanding of the purposes of education in a democ- 
racy (if that is what it is in) and.the proper sources of 
its support (if it ought to be supported). Evidently the 
experts do not agree upon these purposes and sources. 
Thérefore, it is futile for them to try to agree upon the 
results of investigations; for the different philosophers 
will interpret the facts each by his own ideal, quote them 
to suit his own purpose, and twist them to prove his own 
pét theory. 

Please excuse the audacity of this bit of implied ad- 
vice to experts. Also excuse the rather facetious style of 
this bit of literature. Some sedate readers of the Illinois 
Teacher may believe that I am treating lightly a very 
serious subject. But Lew Smith of Joliet once told me 
that I took the Reports of the Inquiry too seriously ; so 
I am trying to overcome that weakness. Besides, it is 
mirth-provoking to read in President Pritchett’s Report 
that the Carnegie Corporation contributed $50,000 to 
the Commission to frame up a report that the President 
of the Carnegie Foundation considers well-nigh useless, 
since it tells only what we knew before,—‘‘an expensive 
statistical exercise that sheds no light on the difficult 
questions of the situation.’’ 
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Please, teacher, may I leave the room? I must have 
a good laugh! 
R. C. Moore. 


OPPOSED TO STATE SCHOOL BOARD BILL 


The following resolution was adopted at a meeting 
of the Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of 
Northern Illinois at a meeting in DeKalb, May 2: 

Whereas, The state.school board plan has centralized educa- 
tional authority too much in New York, Wisconsin, and other 
states; and 

Whereas, The present bill in our state provides for no school 
man on the state board; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association is strictly opposed to House 
Bill No. 382, and that our secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of this resolution to every member of this Association, to every 
member of the Committee on Education at Springfield, and to 
Secretary R. C. Moore of the State Teachers’ Association. 


CaRL LITTLEJOHN, Secretary. 


A CHICAGO FEDERATED GROUP 


Mr. R. R. Smith, who reported the December meeting 
of the I. S. T. A. for the Chicago Schools Journal, gives 
this hint to his fellow teachers of Chicago: 

There was exceeding peace. Everybody loved everybody else. 
Classroom teachers and superintendents went round arm-in-arm, 
so to speak. Down-staters broke bread with the Chicago Division, 
and they seemed to like it. Dr. Owen made a great plea for the 
N.E.A. Our new representative in the legislature from Chicago, 
Walter R. Miller, a teacher in Lindblom High School was a dele- 
gate and pledged himself to the interests of Illinois teachers. He 
was even asked to make a talk before the Superintendent’s Sec- 
tion—and he did it. 

But best of all was the Chicago Division. Classroom teachers 
and principals had a mighty good time together—going down and 
coming home. There were representatives from every group in 
the city, the ‘‘livest’’ men and women in the system, men and 
women who were chosen because they had shown ability to do 
things. Now, if I may be permitted just this editorial comment 
in conclusion, I’ll be happy. The Chicago Division is bigger than 
it thinks it is. Think of this wonderful group—more than 7,000 
strong, representing every teacher group in the city. This group 
should be to the teachers what the Association of Commerce is to 
the business men. This should be our promotional group in which 
all our organizations federate for group and community work. I’ll 
do my part to make it so. Will you do yours? If you have any 
argument against such a proceeding, forget it, or write me, or 
call me up, and I’ll destroy it for you. 


CONFERENCE OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


A N.E.A. Regional Conference of Classroom Teachers 
was held at the Orrington Hotel at Evanston on May 2. 
Over one hundred teachers were present representing 
fifteen different places. 

The conference was preceded by a luncheon and get- 
together meeting featured by sociability, good-fellowship 
and the singing of several well-known songs. After this 
Miss Anna M. Thompson of Kansas City, a member of 
the executive board of the classroom department of the 
N.E.A., took charge of the meeting and conducted its 
organization in a pleasing and business-like manner. 
Miss Florence E. Wolover of Evanston was chosen chair- 
man, and Miss Shirley Kiehle, secretary. 

Miss Frances E. Harden of Chicago talked on tenure 
and urged that a real tenure law be secured by legisla- 
tion. Miss Eva A. Smedley of Evanston spoke on 
teachers’ pensions and the problem of obtaining just the 
right kind of pension law. Miss Margaret Gerkin of 
Evanston spoke on national certification; Miss Octavia 
Blair, Oak Park, on rating of teachers; Miss Flora Men- 
gel, Milwaukee, on single salary schedules; and Mrs. 
Sarah Thomas, Illinois Director, N.E.A., on pensions 
and single salary schedules. All of these topics were 
freely discussed by other teachers present. 
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Miss Agness Winn, Director Division of Classroom 
Service, N.E.A., Washington, D.C., sent a letter of greet- 
ing and best wishes for a successful conference. 

The following recommendations were presented and 
accepted by the Conference : 

It is recommended : 

I. That the Department of Classroom Teachers make further 
study of the Single Salary Schedule in order that the status of the 
elementary school teacher be advanced. 

II. That the course of study be simplified, since the crowded 
curriculum prevents thorough mastery of subject matter. 

III. That nation-wide and community activities connected 
with the school be limited in number in order to prevent the too 
many classroom interruptions that interfere with the best interests 
of the pupils. 

IV. That each State Director of the N.E.A. prepare a list of 
all teacher organizations, which shall be kept on file and published 
once a year in the official publication. By this means greater 
co-operation among the different organizations of the state may 
be established. 

V. Resolved, That this Conference request the N.E.A. to go 
on record as favoring putting the cost of passport on a pre-war 
basis and accepting the offer of foreign countries to omit the 
visé tax. 





—— 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IIL., 
Contributing Editor 
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THE 26th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 
COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATIONS—APRIL 21-23, ROCK 
ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


The 26th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations has now become past his- 
tory, but to those of us who attended it the splendid 
spirit, the vital importance of its aims, and the inspira- 
tion received from the conferences, reports, and ad- 
dresses will ever remain bright and clear memories whiclt 
will aid us in our future efforts for child welfare. 

It is impossible to give a detailed account of the six 
sessions in the space allotted to this report. Statements 
must necessarily be brief and general. We were splen- 
didly weleomed by the ministers, the mayor, and the 
superintendent of schools of Rock Island, and we were 
beautifully entertained by the music furnished during 
the meeting by the school orchestras, glee clubs, quartets, 
and choruses, and by individual adult musical artists. 
The reports of state committee chairmen were given in 
the form of recommendations as to ways and means of 
carrying on the various lines of parent-teacher association 
work in the local associations. These matters are always 
of importance to the delegates and put in the form of 
suggestion and advice they give an opportunity to take 
home definite ideas. The reports of the regional directors 
showed much progress in the districts represented. Each 
district waits anxiously to learn how it compares with the 
others. 

This Annual Meeting brought to Illinois two of our 
national officers, Mrs. A. H. Reeve of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and Mrs. Charles E. Roe, one of the field secretaries. 
Mrs. Reeve gave the only address at the Tuesday evening 
program and spoke on the subject ‘‘The Field We Work 
In,’’ traeing briefly, but forcefully, the history of our 
organization from its start in 1897, when a few women 
gathered together in Washington, D. C., to talk over 
**parenthood as a profession,’’ to its present strength of 


nearly one million members, working hand in hand 
throughout the United States to make the world a better 
place to live in. Mrs. Reeve’s main theme was the 
parent’s job in the light of present-day conditions. She 
recognizes the differences in the family life of to-day and 
a few generations ago and she made a strong point’ of the 
fact that while father and mother in days gone by per- 
haps did not do much real studying about their jobs .as 
parents, they did at least stay at home most of the time 
and thus the home, with father and mother in it, was a 
stable bulwark—something fixed that could be depended 
upon. Mrs. Reeve does not tell parents to sit at home all 
the time to-day. On the contrary she tells them, that 
since the children do not stay at home, parents must fol- 
low them out into the world of to-day and find out how 
they are spending their time and energy. Parents will 
never understand the problems of the younger genera- 
tion unless they understand the present-day world we 
live in. Parents must remember that they themselves 
were once young and being young they probably did 
many foolish things. The home, the street, the school 
are the chief factors in a child’s environmental develop- 
ment and it surely behooves the parent to train the child 
in the home to the end that he may take only the best 
that the street offers and thus fit himself to get and give 
the best in him during school days and adult life. 

Mrs. Roe, the other national officer, talked on ‘‘Or- 
ganization and Leadership, at the Tuesday afternoon 
session. She emphasized the importance of working to- 
gether in organizations, leaving out the personal element 
for the good of the group. She also developed an ideal 
for the ‘‘natural born leader’’ which differs from the 
usually accepted idea of such a person’s place in an or- 
ganization. She says, ‘‘Leaders must develop leaders 
and not just lead.’’ Mrs. Roe conducted a Round Table 
Conference on Wednesday morning and all the delegates 
present received much additional inspiration and help 
from this more personal contact with her. Mrs. Roe will 
be in Illinois four weeks in August conducting five-day 
parent-teacher association institutes in four of our state 
teachers’ colleges—Macomb, Normal, Charleston, and De- 
Kalb—during the second summer terms of these teacher 
training institutions. It is hoped that many students will 
elect this five day course because so often the teacher 
feels the need of a parent-teacher association, helps to 
organize one, and then is just. as helpless as the parents 
in ‘‘what to do next.’’ It is to bridge this gap between 
the felt need and the lack of how to get what is wanted 
that these institutes are held. The teacher is a vital part 
in the association even though the greater responsibility 
for the programs and the activities must be carried by 
the parents. 

Dr. Nathaniel Butler of the University of Chicago 
also addressed the Tuesday afternoon session. Dr. Butler 
talked of the three phases in the life of the individual— 
work, social relations, and leisure—and connected each 
with education, developing the idea that the school must 
fit its students to meet all these demands of life in the 
finest way. He said, ‘‘A vocation without an education 
is no better than an education without a vocation,’’ and 
in this connection gave us his definition of education 
which having been tested for a good many years seems 
to fit quite acceptably. ‘‘ Education is learning to know 
the world you live in and to behave yourself in it.’’ If 
we accepted this definition of education we would all 
continue to keep ourselves educated and there would be 
fewer people trying to use outgrewn, outworn tools to 
build to-day’s civilization. We would constantly be 
*‘understanding the world we live in’’ and we might be- 
have ourselves more admirably in it. 
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The two banquet speakers were Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
superintendent of schools of Oak Park, and Mr. F. D. 
Slutz of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Hamilton spoke on ‘‘ Week- 
Day Religious Education’’ and told of the most satis- 
factory method employed in Oak Park where the schools 
and the churches cooperate to offer two week-day 
religious lessons to those children whose parents wish 
them to have this training. The other children are given 
some special work at school while the religious classes are 
being carried on in the churches. Mr. Hamilton’s ad- 
dress was a very fine and clear exposition of a successful 
effort to coordinate church and public school education. 

Mr. Slutz’s subject was ‘‘ Fundamentals of Progres- 
sive Education,’’ and he handled it in a masterly man- 
ner. Himself a teacher in a private school for boys he 
still remains a true servant of the publie schools because 
he sees the private school in the light of an experiment 
station only and not as a something set apart for the 
favored few. New ideas, new methods must be tried out 
in the small group, then when successfully developed 
they can be organized to fit the needs of the great mass of 
publie school pupils. Mr. Slutz lays down as the funda- 
mentals of progressive education the following ten essen- 
tials to a full, well developed life: (1) opinion forming, 
(2) truth discovering, (3) life refreshing, (4) thought 
expressing, (5) body building, (6) wealth producing, 
(7) comrade and mate seeking, (8) society serving, 
(9) man conserving, (10) spirit building. He believes 
in grading students according to their progress along 
these lines rather than in using the usual method of 
grading in subject matter alone. He uses the curriculum 
as a means for developing these fundamental bases to 
suecessful living and all activities of his school are di- 
rected to this end. In order to train children properly 
so they will acquire these characteristics, education as 
it is, must be surveyed and revalued. Mr. Slutz said, 
‘“We must put out of business five old ideas—(1) scholar- 
ship for scholarship’s sake, (2) individual culture, 
(3) subject matter which does not recognize the changes 
of the times, (4) the regurgitative recitation, and (5) 
training for uniformity. Numbers 2 and 5 may at first 
seem contradictory, but by ‘‘individual eulture’’ Mr. 
Slutz means culture of the individual for the sake of the 
individual. To be sure individual culture must neces- 
sarily follow in the pathway of the above stated funda- 
mentals, but the individual will not be concerned with 
his own culture to the exclusion of that of his classmates. 
Mr. Slutz is a most earnest speaker and he carried his 
audience with him during his entire address. Their sym- 
pathy with his educational ideas and ideals was expressed 
when he said, ‘‘Oh! I wish I might make you feel the 
importance of these things!’’ and the audience of more 
than four hundred parents and teachers replied, as with 
one voice, ‘‘ You do.’’ 

The last session of Thursday morning was given en- 
tirely to business—reports of revision, resolutions, and 
election committees and invitations for the 1926 Annual 
Meeting. Invitations came from Peoria and Urbana- 
Champaign. The latter was accepted. 

FLORENCE S. FLEMING. 


SUPPORT FOR THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ReEcENt ENROLLMENT 


(a) The fall term enrollment in the five state normal 
schools (teacher colleges) of Illinois has been: 





1922 | 3409 pupils 
Increase of 32% 





1924 | 4498 
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(b) The combined summer term enrollment in the 
five state teacher colleges of Illinois has been: 





1922 | 6264 students Increase 


17% 








1924 | 7331 











(ec) The combined number of graduates of the five 
teacher colleges of Illinois has been : 





1922 | 692 





Increase of 58% 





1924 | 1992 





THE DEMAND FOR BETTER-TRAINED TEACHERS 


(a) The demand for better-trained teachers can be 
shown from figures available for the last few years. 
From 1913 to 1924 there was 131 percent increase in the 
number of Illinois teachers who were graduates of nor- 
mal schools, teachers colleges, or college courses in gen- 
eral. While the total number of teachers was increasing 
40 percent, the number of those having this superior 
training from normal schools, teachers colleges, and other 
college courses increased about 3.3 times as rapidly. 

(b) Local communities have been demanding teach- 
ers who are better trained in order that such communities 
could attain the higher standards of general school 
efficiency. Especially is this true in high school districts 
where there has been a demand that the high school be a 
member of the North Central Association, where there 
has been a desire for the high school to be accredited, and 
where there has been a desire for the high school to re- 
ceive recognized standing from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. For example, the number of ac- 
credited public high schools in Illinois increased from 
293 to 477 during the period of 1913-1923; the percent- 
age of increase was 63 percent. 

(ec) The new school law on the distribution of the 
State School Fund rewards the district partly upon the 
basis of training and qualifications of the elementary 
school teachers, principals, and supervisors. Hence, it 
is said that the new plan of distribution is stimulating 
the demand for well-trained teachers. 

(d) Generally speaking, school boards desire high 
school teachers having advanced training. The growth 
of high school enrollment throughout the Nation, as well 
as in Illinois, has been very rapid during the last few 
years. The number of high school graduates in Illinois 
was 144 percent greater in 1924 than it was in 1913. 
The number of pupils enrolled in Illinois high schools in 
1924 was 186 percent greater than the number enrolled 
in 1913; the average increase in the high school enroll- 
ment in our state was thus 17 percent for each year dur- 


- ing the period 1913-1924. 


(e) It seems natural that we should have witnessed 
this demand for teachers better trained, and that such 
demand will be continued. Times change; society grows; 
new inventions and new institutions arise; business 
changes and develops; and Democracy moves ahead. 
Can the teaching profession be at a standstill while per- 
forming its duty of preparing youth for citizenship in a 
progressive society ? 
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ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES OF TEACHER COLLEGES 


FallTerm Fall Term 
Enrollment Enrollment Graduates Graduates 





Teacher College 1922 1924 1922 1924 
ee 804 1,293 220 367 
Charleston ..... 527 700 72 78 
oo ae 501 648 167 219 
Macomb ....... 603 763 83 159 
Carbondale ..... 974 1,094 150 269 

Tete . «icc. GD 4,498 692 1,092 


Percentage of increase, 1922 to 1924 was 32 percent 
in case of enrollment. 

The percentage of increase in the number of grad- 
uates from the teacher colleges, 1922-1924, was 58 
percent. 


SuMMER TERM ENROLLMENT 
1st Term 1st Term 2nd Term 2nd Term 











Teacher College 1922 1924 1922 1924 
Normal ........ 2,487 2,726 917 1,090 
Charleston ..... 926 996 135 213 
aa 752 923 346 444 
Macomb ....... 939 1,132 153 339 
Carbondale .... 1,160 1,554 346 707 

Total....... 6,264 7,331 1,897 2,793 


Percentage of increase in first summer term enroll- 
ment, 17 percent. 

Percentage of increase in second summer term en- 
rollment, 47 percent. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TEACHER COLLEGES 


Appropriation for Budget estimates for 
biennium, beginning biennium, beginning 
Teacher College July 1, 1923 July 1, 1925 

DEE « W dsbsmesees $ 725,242 $ 623,562 
| Pere 537,678 401,900 
OS Se eee 520,012 470,252 
as ahen de okie 490,946 465,686 
Carbondale .. ........ 582,136 469,726 
Revolving Fund ..... 600,000 600,000 
WR aie thks pens oe $3,406,014 $3,031,126 


For the coming biennium, the 1925 Budget recom- 
mends an appropriation 11 percent less than the ap- 
propriation for the biennium beginning July 1, 1923. 


HicguH ScHooL ENROLLMENT IN ILLINOIS 


Year High School Enroliment High School Teachers 
PE a pdvewséenaesds 76,084 3,383 
Dh 6nckedtaataee 79,927 3,651 
BEDS 6p bis choeeen< 87,831 3,914 
MPSS 644 sdes¥nee> 102,870 4,693 
SAS den hie ade ka 112,061 5,230 
BPs ceccccvceeces 111,571 5,476 
pias aves denade< 113,886 5,572 
See 127,821 6,218 
BES 60 vccssnceess 139,752 6,924 
oe 162,639 7,790 
ee 213,848 8,677 
PR 646 Sedesaces 217,349 9,117 


From 1913 to 1924 the enrollment in Illinois high 
schools increased 186 percent; the average increase was 
17 percent for each year during the period. The number 
of teachers in Illinois high schools increased 16914 per- 
cent from 1913 to 1924; the average increase was 15.4 
percent for each year during the period. 


Best InTERESTS oF Pusiic ScHooLs DEMAND 
ADEQUATE SUPPORT 


The best interests of the public school system demand 
that adequate support be given to our teachers colleges. 


The state surely must assume leadership in preparing 
those who are to teach the future state—the children. 

Adequate support for the teachers colleges should be 
given in order that advanced courses for teachers may 
continue to be given in the same institutions which offer 
training for grade teachers. Superintendents, super- 
visors of grade work, special teachers, high school teach- 
ers, principals, and grade teachers obtain a more com- 
prehensive view of the common school system, of its co- 
ordination, of its general purposes, and of its organiza- 
tion when all teachers of the common schools can be 
trained in the same institutions where practice teaching 
throughout the common-school course is at hand for ob- 
servation. 


CoMPARATIVE Data For TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Bulletin No. 10, 1924, of the U. S. Bureau of Edueca- 
tion, reports statistics concerning 79 teachers colleges 
seattered over the United States. According to the data 
there given we have computed that during the year cov- 
ered by this bulletin the five state teachers colleges of 
Illinois had: 


7.21 percent of total students enrolled in all U. 8S. teachers 
colleges ; 
7.57 percent of total normal-course students enrolled in such 
teachers colleges ; 
Only 7.11 percent of total value of grounds and buildings of 
teachers colleges ; 
Only 6.95 percent of total value of all property, including endow- 
ments of the teachers colleges; 
Only 6.88 percent of the total financial receipts of the U. 8. 
teachers colleges; 
Only .926 percent (not 1 percent) of expenditures for capital out- 
lays of Teachers colleges. 


— 


THe SoctaL NEep or TEACHERS WELL-TRAINED 


The realization that one cannot teach what he does 
not know, is a common conception. That teaching is a 
highly technical profession, is a truth that is more and 
more embedding itself upon the public mind. Indeed, 
for the profession of teaching there should be the same 
careful and earnest preparation that there is for medi- 
cine and law. 

The aim of education is to help one generation to 
know, to use and to improve its social heritage from the 
generation preceding. Youth should understand the 
Past and the Present in order that the Future may be a 
betterment of all that shall have gone before. 

Only the best from the present generation should be 
chosen to hand on the worth-while social possessions as 
golden legacies to the future heirs of society: the highest 
possible standards should prevail in the selection of those 
who enter upon the work of teaching the obligations and 
privileges of citizenship. What public trust could be 
more sacred than that of feaching our children? 


Wit Tuis Be Besr? 


The total enrollment of the five state teacher colleges 
of Illinois for the fall term of 1922 was 3,409 students. 
In 1924 the enrollment was 4,498. The percentage of 
increase was 32 percent. 

The total appropriations for the teachers colleges 
made in 1923 for the following biennium was $3,406,014. 
The appropriations recommended for the teachers col- 
leges by the 1925 Budget total only $3,031,126. The 
percentage of decrease is 11 percent. (Page 212 of 1925 
Budget.) 


Can WE Arrorp to Go Backwarp? 


Thirty-four states of the Union have granted the 
governing boards of their normal schools the authority 
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to grant degrees to graduates of four-year courses, and 
in some of the remaining states a movement toward the 
granting such authority is being begun. 

When other states on an average are supporting their 
teachers colleges more adequately than is Illinois threat- 





32% INCREASE in 
fall term enrollment 
in teacher’s colleges 
in last two years. 
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ening to do, let us raise the question, ‘‘Can we afford 
to go backward ?’’ 

When the demand for trained teachers is as great as 
it is at the present time, can we afford not to give the 
teachers colleges adequate support? 

The per capita cost of instruction is lower at the state 
normal schools than at the state university; likewise ex- 
penses to the individual student are lower. 

The high school enrollment of the state is still increas- 
ing at a rapid rate and causing an urgent demand for 
teachers having degrees. 

Can we afford to go backward in supporting the train- 
ing of teachers when our common schools are facing the 
imperative need of spreading thorough information con- 
cerning the many problems that confront a growing de- 
mocracy ? 

When economic and other developments of society 
are moving rapidly forward and causing teachers of our 
future citizens to need advancing professional standards, 
what would be the truly logical attitude to assume to- 
ward the appropriations for the teachers colleges?— 
Department of Research and Statistics, I.8.T.A. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 
COUNTY TRUANT OFFICERS, AND 
ATTENDANCE 


The Jllinois School Directory for the school year 
1924-1925 shows that 32 counties of the 102 in the state 
do not have assistants to the County Superintendent of 
Schools. Therefore, nearly one-third of the county 
superintendents must attempt to supervise all the schools 
of their county, oversee the certification of teachers, 


handle the numerous administrative problems that arise . 


concerning schools, conduct institutes, hold examinations 
for teachers, prepare questions and conduct examina- 
tions for the more advanced grade pupils, make out the 
numerous statistical reports that must be filed with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, perform the 
laborious task of making the annual report of the schools 
of the county, and enforce the attendance laws, etc., ete. 


County TRUANT OFFICERS 


The Department of Research and Statistics of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association recently sent ques- 
tionnaires to the several counties in order to gain infor- 
mation regarding the employment of county truant offi- 
cers. At this time replies havé been received from 84 
counties. Thirty-two of these 84 counties do not have 
truant officers. Thirty-five of the 84 counties employ 
truant officers who not only perform the truancy work 
but also spend any extra time in assisting in miscel- 
laneous duties of the county superintendents. The other 
17 counties of the 84 reporting have truant officers de- 
voting all of their time to truancy only or, on the other 
hand, making an attempt to do the truancy work in econ- 
nection with other positions which may or may not be 
allied to school work. 


Facts CoNCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF COUNTY 
TRUANT OFFICERS 


The following illustrations will serve to show that 
there is certainly no general uniformity in the method 
of employment, the length of term, and the salary of 
truant officers. 

Alexander—County truant officer employed twelve 
months in the year at $33 per month; does not assist in 
the general work of the County Superintendent’s office. 

Brown—County truant officer employed only eight 
months in the year at a salary of $31.25 per month. She 
does not assist in the general work of the office of the 
County Superintendent; but on the other hand she acts 
as stenographer in the office of the State’s Attorney, and 
in the office of the Cireuit Clerk. 

DeWitt—The county probation officer handles the 
work in connection with the truancy laws and is paid $2 
per day for the time actually spent in looking up truants. 

Douglas—The Deputy Sheriff has been authorized to 
act as the eounty truant officer and for his extra work is 
paid $500 for a nine months term of service. 

Edwards—aA bank cashier acts by mail as a county 
truant officer; for the eight,months he is allowed $75 
plus his necessary expenses. 

Fayette—The county truant officer receives $6634 
each month in the year, and is an assistant to the County 
Superintendent. 

Lawrence—County truant officer is employed nine 
months in the year at $50 per month; assists in the gen- 
eral work of the County Superintendent’s office; the 
County Superintendent assists in calling upon people 
concerning truancy violations. 

Pike—County truant officer employed at $50 per 
month for a term of nine months; is not a general assist- 
ant to the County Superintendent. 

Stephenson—The Sheriff handles the truancy work 
and receives the regular sheriff’s fees while performing 
such duties. 

Perry—County truant officer is paid $75 per month 
for a term of only seven months, and assists in the gen- 
eral work of the County Superintendent’s office. What 
if Johnny should decide to play truant during the eighth 
month of the term? 
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Troquois—A rural mail carrier is employed to act as 
county truant officer nine months in the year; he re- 
ceives $35 per month and his necessary expenses. 

Marshall—The Sheriff acts as truant officer and re- 
ceives the regular legal fees. 


Massac—A bank cashier is employed to act as county 
truant officer seven months in the year at $35 per month. 
If the boys want a vecation during the eighth month of 
the term, then what? 

Johnson—County truant officer is employed for seven 
months only at $20 per month. 

Kendall—County truant officer is paid $5 per day 
when called out in the actual performance of duty. 

Pulaski—County truant officer employed at $50 per 
month for a term of eight months; assists the County 
Superintendent in general work. 

Lake—County Superintendent institutes complaints 
concerning truancy law violations. 

Hancock—County Superintendent does work of 
truant officer so far as time permits. 

Ogle—County truant officer is paid $125 a month for 
twelve months term, and is general assistant to the 
County Superintendent. 

Warren—County truant officer receives $1500 for 
the year, and is a general assistant to the County 
Superintendent. 

Edgar—County truant officer receives $1500 for the 
year and assists in general school work. 

Logan—Assistant County Superintendent handles 
work under the truancy law and is paid $1800 per year. 

Montgomery—Assistant County Superintendent takes 
charge of truancy cases; receives $1500 a year. 

Shelby—Assistant County Superintendent looks after 
truancy cases; receives $1800 per year, one-third of the 
salary being allowed for work as truant officer and two- 
thirds of salary allowed for assisting County Superin- 
tendent. 

St. Clair—$144 (and necessary expenses) paid each 
month in the year to county truant officer who also acts 
as rural school visitor. 


County TrRuUANT OFFICERS AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


During the last school year for which complete fig- 
ures are available, the 101 counties other than Cook had 
on an average 80.05 percent of perfect attendance (this 
percentage is obtained by dividing average daily attend- 
ance for the year by the total school enrollment of 
the year). 

Of the 84 counties referred to above, 19 of them had 
neither county truant officers nor assistants to the County 
Superintendent. These 19 counties had 76.3 percent of 
perfect attendance, computed @s stated above. 

Thirty-five of the 84 counties included in the study 
had truant officers who spent their full time either in the 
truancy work or in the general work connected with the 
office of the County Superintendent. The average per- 
centage of perfect attendance for these 35 counties was 
81.3 percent during the time that the percentage of per- 
fect attendance for the 19 counties just referred to was 
only 76.3 percent. 

We have taken from the list of counties the names of 
the 13 having the highest percentage of perfect attend- 
ance, and also the names of the 13 counties having the 
lowest percentage of perfect attendance. Certain items 
of information concerning these two groups of counties 
are shown in the following table: 
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Item of Comparison 13 lowest 13 highest 
Percentage of perfect attendance........ 67.6% 86.31% 
Counties with county truant officer....... 3. 8. 
Counties with office assistants to County 

BuperintemGent 2... cccccccsccccsoces 3. 11. 
Counties with truant officer, with assistant, 

SF WRIEEE 66. eves cepeccannvacpess 4. 11, 


A Francis View-Pornt 


One of the groups of counties above referred to con- 
sisted of 19 counties having neither county truant officer 
nor Assistant County Superintendent; this group had 
76.3 percent perfect attendance. Another group of 35 
counties had county truant officers, who were assistants 
to the County Superintendent; the percentage of per- 
feet attendance for this group was 81.3 pereent. With 
groups as large as these one is justified in concluding that 
the difference in the percentages of perfect attendance 
ean be explained, for the most part at least, from the 
practice concerning the employment of county truant 
officers. Also, the above table will justify the conclusion 
that the truant officer plays an important part in the ob- 
taining of a good percentage of perfect attendance. 
81.3 percent less 76.3 percent leaves a remainder of 5 
percent. The group of counties employing truant offi- 
cers according to the original intent of recent laws on 
truancy, reaps the benefit of this extra 5 percent of per- 
fect attendance; this difference we feel is due to the 
fact that county truant officers were on the job. 

Current expenditures of schools in the 101 counties 
other than Cook are roughly $43,000,000 per year. Five 
percent of the benefit of such current expenditures may 
be lost, so it seems from our study, by failure to employ 
county truant officers who also assist the County Super- 
intendent. Five percent of $43,000,000 are a little more 
than $2,000,000, a sum which the tax payers are spend- 
ing for current school expenditures in the 101 counties— 
but a sum from which children through poor attendance 
do not benefit. One is surely safe in concluding that the 
sums expended in the employment of truant officers who 
are general assistants to the County Superintendents, or 
who devote full time to the truancy duties, are a very 
splendid investment from the mere standpoint of pre- 
venting financial loss. And what can be said of the great 
social gains to the children who attend more regularly? 
Are not those gains of supreme importance !—Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics, I.8.T.A. 


THE SOUTH CENTRAL MEETING 


The South Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association held its sixth annual meeting at 
Springfield on Friday, March 20, 1925. The attendance 
and enrollment were the largest in the history of the di- 
vision, and the program was carried out as planned. 

The leading speakers were as follows: Thomas R. 
Marshall, Ex-Vice President of the United States; John 
J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Major 
General Sir Reginald Hoskins, England; 0. T. Corson, 
Editor Ohio Educational Monthly; T. J. MeCormack, 
La Salle; Senor Don Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador of 
Chili to the United States; Livingston C. Lord, Charles- 
ton; George N. Cade, University of Arkansas; Roy L. 
Moore, Springfield; Charles L. Green, Editor of School 
News, Taylorville; Gladys Rape, Monticello; Clara 
Schum, Springfield; Mary McNutt, Springfield; Ruth 
Long, Springfield; Mrs. Mark P. Mears, Chicago; 


Grover Sims, Oakland City, Indiana; Rena O’Connor, 
Pana; Annetta Dennis, University of Illinois; Rev. 
C. R. Booth, Pastor of First M. E. Church, Pana. 
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The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


1. . Be It Resolved, That the South Central Division of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association endorses the educational program 
as voiced in the resolutions adopted in the December meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association and published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Illinois Teacher. 

Inasmuch as this association has grown to such proportions 
as to merit, and to afford the best talent possible to obtain, and 
inasmuch as such talent is difficult to procure, therefore, 

2. Be It Resolved, That there shall be elected by this associa- 
tion an executive committee of three members, one to hold office 
for one year, one for two years, and one for three years, and that 
hereafter one member shall be elected each year for a term of three 
years and that the duties of such executive committee shall be to 
work with the president in preserving and advancing the present 
high standards and interests of the association. 

3. Be It Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the 
president, Superintendent O. P. Simpson, to the Springfield Board 
of Education, the teachers of the city of Springfield, speakers, 
musicians, and all others who have in any way contributed to the 
splendid success of this meeting. 

4. Be It Resolved, That the South Central Division of the TIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association not only extend its expression of 
sorrow and sympathy to the people of Southern Illinois in their 
suffering as a result of the destructive tornado which visited them 
March 18th, but that we pledge individually whatever we may be 
able to do in our respective school rooms in the way of collecting 
money for their relief and that we pledge to do this immediately. 

5. Be It Further Resolved, That the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars ($100.00) be subscribed by this association to the Sangamon 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross, to be used for the re- 
lief of Southern Illinois tornado sufferers. 


A motion was made and carried to pay the $5.00 
N. E. affiliation dues. 
The officers elected for the year 1926 are as follows: 


President—J. Harry Winstrom, Springfield. 
Vice-President—B, F. Schaffer, Jacksonville. 
Secretary—Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling. 

Treasurer—George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 


Executive Committee: 


Roseoe Pulliam, Staunton. 
W. E. Buck, Beardstown. 
J. J. Richison, Decatur. 


State Committees: 


Appropriations—M. L. Test, Petersburg. 
Legislation—Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Resolutions—H. H. Vasconcellos, Jacksonville. 


The delegates and alternates to the State Meeting, 
1925, are as follows: 
Delegates: 
C. H. Geiger, Beardstown 
M. M. Cruft, Virginia 
8. S. Simpson, Springfield 
Ethel Faust, Springfield 
J. H. Morris, Springfield 
Homer Bartholomew, Chatham 
Laura Tice, Mt. Sterling 
A. H. Unland, Versailles 
Walter Stacy, Decatur 
W. E. Phelps, Decatur 
Mary M. Roach, Decatur 
Cora B. Ryman, Decatur 
J. B. Hendricks, Taylorville 
O. P. Simpson, Pana 
C. D. Potts, Edinburg 
Alice I. Mudd, Winchester 
E. L. Dillon, Winchester 
Mary G. Blacuer, Carlinville 
Jernadine Loges, Carlinville 
Nellie M. Tongate, Palmyra W. C. Handlin, Lincoln 
J. A. Leitze, Murrayville Virginia Gehlman, Springfield 
Ethel C. Cloyd, Jacksonville A. E. Bain, Stonington 
M. O. L. Bockstahler, Waverly Ida Baker, Tallula 
P. J. Grossball, Petersburg Ernestine Hillig, Virginia 
Geo. O. Main, Bluffs 
Wilbur Wright, Meredosia 
Gusse Duffner, Jacksonville 
William Murphy, Perry 


J. ExvizaBeTH MAppEN, Secretary. 


Alternates: 
W. L. Gard, Tallula 
R. B. Brown, Pittsfield 
G. N. Bradley, Mt. Sterling 
Vivian Goodwin, Decatur 
Freda Douthit, Decatur 
W. E. Rutherford, Benld 
A. B. MeCall, Springfield 
Mayme Bottroff, Springfield 
J. O. Thomas, Mt. Auburn 
Mrs. Ina Kapp, Athens 
F. H. Craven, Arrensville 
C. W. Smith, Winchester 
Clara C. Cobb, Jacksonville 
P. H. Daigh, New Canton 
D. F. Nichols, Lincoln 
John B. Gregg, Pittsfield 
Esther Redmond, Mt. Sterling 
Alice J. Phelps, Decatur 
Eleanor Nighswonger, Decatur 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its Forty-fifth Annual Meeting at Car- 
bondale on April 9 and 10, 1925. The enrollment and at- 
tendance were unusually large and the program was car- 
ried out as planned, although the meeting had been de- 
ferred two weeks later than originally planned on account 
of Southern Illinois tornado on March 18. 

The speakers on the general program were the presi- 
dent of the division, Superintendent J. F. Karber, Ridg- 
way; Robert C. Moore, on ‘‘Our Legislative Program’’ ; 
diseussion of the legislative program by Senator Harry 
Wilson, and Representative Elbert Waller; Dr. Emanuel 
Sternheim, New York; C. H. Rammelkamp, President 
Illinois College, Jacksonville; Father Lonergan, National 
Chaplain, American Legion; and Edwin Markham, 
American Poet. The afternoon of the first day was de- 
voted to section meetings of which there were six with 
good programs. Splendid music was furnished by the 
S.LS.N.U. Orchestra and Glee Club and the pupils of 
the Carbondale schools. 


The resolutions adopted are as follows: 


1. Resolved, That we express to the officers, the Ex-Committee 
and the Reception Committee our appreciation of their efforts in 
planning and executing the details of this, a very successful meet- 
ing. We commend the Treasurer and Financial Secretary for 
their efforts in securing the advance enrollment. 

2. Whereas, Music contributed so largely to an occasion of 
this kind and since this program has been enriched by splendid 
musical numbers, we feel that an expression of thanks from this 
association is due all who contributed to the same. 

3. Whereas, We feel that all teachers should encourage every 
effort to promote the best interests of the schools of Illinois, we 
endorse the legislative program of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association as printed in the January number of the Illinois 
Teacher and as endorsed and explained by Mr. R. C. Moore, Secre- 
tary of State Teachers’ Association, before this body of teachers, 
yesterday (April 9, 1925). 

4. To this end we respectfully request our Senator and Rep- 
resentatives to oppose House Bill No. 382, which, if passed, would 
materially impair the efficiency of the office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. We ask them to support House 
Bill No. 403 which provides for an annual distributive fund of 
$10,000,000. 

5. Resolved, That we ask our Representatives in the House 
and Senate to work and vote for the Springer House Bill No. 109, 
which provides for the acquisition, protection, and general man- 
agement of such timber lands in Illinois as are better suited to 
the growth of forests than any other purposes. 

6. Resolved, That we instruct our delegates to use every hon- 
orable effort to have the divisions so redistricted as to add to the 
Southern Division the counties of Jefferson, Wayne, Hamilton 
and White, or to cancel all division lines and let all teachers belong 
to any division in which they choose to register. 

Mary ROBERSON, 

ARNO BRATTEN, 

FRANK COLYER, 

M. L. Hunt, 

T. L. BRYANT, 
Committee. 


At the business meeting, a motion was made, seconded 
and carried by vote that the list of eligibles for the office 
of president of the Southern Division shall be as follows: 
a Normal Instructor, a County Superintendent of 
Schools, a City Superintendent, a High School Principal, 
and a Classroom Teacher. The change made is the addi- 
tion of a classroom teacher. 


The officers elected for the year 1926 are as follows: 


President—S. E. Boomer, Carbondale. 
Vice-President—-J. F. Ashley, Ridgway. 

Second Vice-President—H. N. Cupp, Murphysboro. 
Recording Secretary—Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Financial Secretary—L. L. Evers, Metropolis. 
Corresponding Secretary—Marion Francis, Carbondale. 
Treasurer—Kate Schuyler, Mounds. 
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Executive Committee: 
W. T. Felts, Carbondale. 
C. O. Otrich, Jonesboro. 
E. B. Swafford, Benton. 

State Committees: 
Appropriations—May Robinson, Cairo. 
Legislation—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 
Resolutions—M. L. Hunt, McLeansboro. 

High School Section: 
President—J. E. Raibourn, Eldorado. 
Vice-President—R. R. Hamilton, Busch. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. P. Sanders, Jonesboro. 

Village and City School Section: 

President—J. W. Asberry, Marion. 
Vice-President—Ray Moss, Christopher. 
Secretary—Mrs. Hattie Lee Miller, Cairo. 


Rural School Section: 
President—T. L. Templeton, Perry County. 
Vice-President—Lillian Morgan, Massac County. 
Secretary—Velma Campell, Union County. 

County Superintendents’ Association: 
President—A. A. Moore, Saline County. 
Vice-President—E. E. Harris, Perry County. 
Secretary—Lucy B. Twente, Alexander County. 

The delegates to the State Meeting will be reported 
later. 
Kate Harting, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


RECEIPTS 
April 2, 1925 
TE Ee ee we nee a $1138.67 
dG set shibees 6 ised 408 Onan Oaeh eat eaes 5805.00 
ee ee 166.50 
eer eee re $7113.17 


DISBURSEMENTS 
April 3, 1925 








Dr. Stephen Leacock (lecture)............ $ 500.00 
Reinald Werrenrath (music).............. 1000.00 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks (lecture).......... 180.00 
Dr. William McAndrew (lecture).......... 131.64 
Se I UI 5 sn ce dc hen.easeéoees 100.00 
ee ite gt 750.00 
Walter Hornaday (music)................ 25.00 
Winifred Willoughby (music)............. 22.99 
eo ee eee 5.00 
Edward Miller (music) .........csceseseses 2.00 
J ae rrr 20.00 
George Moore (rent for Temple).......... 420.00 
Ns od Kd dake SG hs anness ibe gene 45.00 
Floyd Stevenson (Boy Scouts)............ 10.00 
Clarence Anderson (janitor).............. 10.00 
Zerweck Jewlery Co. (drayage, piano)...... 12.00 
Tillie Reither, Secretary (salary and ex- 
| MER ETISTT TITTLE Tee 104.25 
E. O. Bottenfield, Treasurer (salary and ex- 
OTIIEE onc ac ccc cdencccecccvesescoss 42.70 
SE Ns os ded nwa pwetennenee 218.26 
L. W. Hanna (telephones and telegrams)... 8.52 
R. V. Jordan (Executive Committee)....... 6.00 
Julia R. Kelsey (telephone)............... 1.00 
Charles McIntosh (state dues)............ 2,904.00 
CD ala. 4" 0: cn Wewcss ee anaes $6518.36 
Balance on hand April 3, 1925........ 594.81 
$7113.17 
4 er 2904 
Visitors and single admissions.......... 190 


Total enrollment 
E. O. BorrENFIELD, T'reasurer. 


THE LAKE SHORE MEETING 


The Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at Evans- 
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ton on Monday, April 20, 1925. The enrollment was the 
largest in the history of the Division, and an excellent 
program was carried out as planned. The attendance 
was so large that the teachers had to be divided into two 
audiences, and the speakers to the general sessions 
gave the same addresses to the two audiences. These 
two speakers were Mr. Lorado Taft, who spoke on ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Beauty ;’’ and Dr. Albert W. Palmer, on ‘‘ The 
Training of a Great Leader.’’ The musie was furnished 
by the A cappella Choir, of Northwestern University, 
Peter C. Lutkin, Director. The afternoon was occupied 
by the meetings of ten Sections and the general business 
meeting of the delegate body. 

The minutes of the annual business meeting are as 
follows: 


The meeting was called to order by President Floyd T. 
Goodier at 3:17 P.M. 

Reports of the organization of all sections were made as fol- 
lows, the persons named being entitled to serve as delegates at this 
meeting in addition to the officers and the standing committees of 
the Division. 

Elementary— 

Chairman—Mrs. Elizabeth Huizenga, Oak Park. 
Secretary—Miss Shirley Kiehle, Evanston. 
Committeeman—Mrs. Charles Walton, Highland Park. 

Fine and Applied Arts— 

Chairman—Robert W. Snyder, Deerfield Shields High 
School. 

Secretary—Virgil Bollinger, Country Day School. 

Committeeman—Ida Sims, Township High School, 
Waukegan. 

Intermediate and High School— 

Chairman—H. C. Wright, Deerfield Shields High School. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Maloney, New Trier High School. 
Committeeman—Ralph Jordan, Waukegan. 

Music— 

Chairman—Elizabeth Schrock, Glercoe. 
Secretary—George Schumann, Waukegan. 
Committeeman—B. F. Stuber, Evanston. 
Parent-Teacher— 
Chairman—Mrs. F. C. Beasly, Oak Park. 
Secretary—Mrs. J. A. Reichelt, Jr., Deerfield. 

Primary 
Chairman—Kathryn Brand, Cicero. 
Secretary—Mabel E. Longley, Des Plaines. 
Committeeman—Ann DuBlois, Evanston. 

Principals and Supervisors— 

Chairman—Erman 8. Amith, Barrington. 
Secretary—E. D. Whitmore, Arlington Heights. 
Committeeman—Ethel M. Burris, Chicago Heights. 

Rural— 

Chairman—Thomas W. Hart, Chicago. 
Secretary—Nellie Knapp. 
Committeeman—Mabel Murphy, Spring Grove. 

The minutes of the meeting of April 11, 1924, were approved 
as written. 

In the absence of the chairmen no reports were made by the 
executive, the legislative, and the appropriations committees. 

Supt. Ernest Smith, chairman of the Publicity and Member- 
ship Committee, reported that there had not been time to check 
the membership accurately but that it was the largest in the history 
of the Division. 








Treasurer FE. L. Nygaard presented the following report: 
APRIL 1, 1924, TO APRIL 1, 1925 


RECEIPTS 


Dlese Ge BOR iis ss akc ccisaeesenseved 540065 c00n% $ 629.54 
April 7 Dues and luncheons............... $ 903.00 
April10 Dues and luncheons............... 682.50 
April 14 Dues and luncheons................ 2,571.00 
April 23 Dues and luncheons............... 298.00 
Apel SE Tnterast ... ccccccccscccvccsccceces 1.86 
BERG UD BROS cs . cccsccvccccccocecvcesesess 136.00 
May BB Tnterest ... wccccccccscccvcdesessecs 4.93 
Fame BS Dae . c cccccccccccccccccccecsecs 20.00 
Fame BT -Tmbereas oo nc cccccnccccscscccneces 2.52 
TaRy BD TOG 2. cccccscccccccsivesscass 1.32 
Amm. BB Interest .. 2. ccccccccccccccccssces 1.32 
Sept. 29 Interest . . ....ccssccccccccsecvecs 1.21 
Nov. 20 Interest . . ..ccccccecscccccccccees 49 
Des. BO Tmterest . 2 cccccvcsccccccccccccces 38 
Jan. 8 Refund C. & A. R. R. on Ticket..... 3.34 
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Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


12 


April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 11 
April 14 
April 14 
April 14 


April 14 


April 14 
April 15 
April 17 
April 23 
April 23 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Dec. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


8 
8 
9 


9 
20 


to 


18 
18 


21 
20 


30 
30 


oe © 
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Refund C. McIntosh, State Treas. 3 
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3.00 
25.00 
1.00 4,656.87 





Memberships . . ........+--see0- 
Reimbursement Wilmette Teacher 
Delegate .. ....... beooséasseste 
Refund—Mrs. Hildeman P. T. A. 
Banquet .. .ccccccccccccccccens 
Geamd Dotal . . ccccccvcceccesscs 
DISBURSEMENTS 
F. B. Snyder, lecture.............. $ 
R. M. Tryon, lecture..........+++++ 
Fiske Allen, lecture and expense.... 
W. G. Larson, accompanist......... 


George Dasch, music and lecture.... 
E. L. Mendenhall, lecture and expense 
Wm. H. Varnum, lecture and expense 
E. W. Boshart, lecture and expense. . 
Ian C. Hannah, lecture and expense. . 
E. B. Bryan, lecture and expense... . 
Miss Laura Hood, Expenses P.T.A. 
OETIEE 5c. cw ccevscccecasceeceses 
Floyd T. Goodier, printing and 
expense . . 
Mrs. Margaret Foster, luncheons... . 
W. A. L. Beyer, lecture............ 
Rev. E. B. Allen, check for janitor... 
H. L. Miller, lecture and expense. ... 
Erna Hildebrand, lecture and expense 
E. L. Kappelman, printing song 
sheets .. 
Holmes Express Company, expressing 
chairs . . 
A. B. Rowell, services as secretary... 
E. L. Nygaard, services as treasurer. 
R. J. Finnigan, printing............ 
Alice A. Yalding, clerical work...... 
Esther Sogge, clerical work......... 
Charles McIntosh, State’s portion of 
dues .. 
E. L. Nygaard, postage, supplies, 
telephone tolls . . 
Lucille Dunn, membership refund.... 
Marjorie Stanton, membership refund 
Mrs. E. R. Bell, delegate expense 
Wh, Bs Bs ce civvvscsccvvvgeccees 
Supt. E. A. Smith, delegate expense 
is Be By oo 06 anteveresascnce'sss 
E. L. Boyer, delegate expense N.E.A. 
Merritelva Andrews, delegate expense 
The Be Me oss sc nyeesacncsncecons 
Nellie M. DeLaney, delegate expense 
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Florence Wolaver, delegate expense 
Why Wan hs «6 09 pus geeeereseecess 
C. & A. R. R. fares and Pullman, 
Springfield delegation ......... 
C. & A. R. R., meals, Springfield dele- 
gation .. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, lodging and meals 
C. & A. R. R., luncheons, Springfield 
delegation . . 
C. & A. R. R. return fares, Springfield 
delegation . . 
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G. N. Tremper, expense Adminis. 
We GON, wa sc caseedcsessces 
Martha Olson, expense Springfield 
CD b. « 464K ee budkons ssnns 
E. L. Nygaard, expense Springfield 
delegation . . 
St. Nicholas Hotel, lodging and meals 
—part of Springfield delegation. . 
A. B. Mays, expense Com. Adminis. 
BOMBNG GON. sn ec cccecccctesoes 
Medora Schaeffer, expense Springfield 
EEE <0 Seder eseeeaesocecs 
W. J. Hamilton, expense Springfield 
delegation . . 
Margaret Dady, expense Springfield 
SN « \ diab essa cnnceu ess 
Floyd Goodier, expense Springfield 
delegation . . 
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Feb. 9 R. L. Sandwick, expense Committee 
REE, WN 8-0 Baca deecaseves's 


Feb. 14 Printing Studio—letterheads .. .... 


18.47 
12.00 $4,448.24 





Ps i's .b- 605 9905 en en endieGh rite tanner $ 838.17 
Signed: E. L. Nywaarp, Treasurer, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Motion of Thomas W. Hart, seconded by E. L. Boyer, that the 
report of the treasurer be accepted and placed on file. Carried. 

Pres. Goodier appointed J. R. Harper and J. E. Lemon as an 
auditing committee to audit the treasurer’s books and report to 
the executive committee. 

O. T. Bright, chairman, presented the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

By separate vote on each resolution, resolutions were finally 
adopted as follows: 


RESOLUTION I—THE SCHOOL FOR THE CHILD 


We fully recognize that the needs of the child determine 
methods, subject matter and general administration policies. We 
also believe that economy in education must be practiced but we 
demand that it shall not be at the expense of educational welfare. 
Recognizing these principles, we pledge our support to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A thoroughly trained teacher for every school room in 

Illinois. 

2. A living curriculum with ample training for health, the 
enjoyment of leisure, ability to live happily with others and 
social service. 

3. Comfortable, healthful school rooms with adequate equip- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION II—THE ScHOOL, THE TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


We are aware that the teacher is the directing force in educa- 
tion. In order that she may be an inspired leader in her school 
work and in her community life, we favor and pledge our support 
to secure: 

1. A code of ethics among teachers which will lead to the 

highest professional honor. 

2. Salaries which will encourage the highest type of service, 
permit of happy living conditions and attract worthy 
young men and women to the profession. 

3. A revision of the certification law in this State, setting 
higher standards of qualification. We believe in general 
that institutional credits are better evidence of profes- 
sional achievement than a system of examinations. 


RESOLUTION ITI—THE SciooL, THE COMMUNITY ’S RESPONSIBILITY 


We realize that the public schools as well as the children 
belong to the public and the public must assume full responsibility 
for their development. Believing, however, that the schools will 
advance no more rapidly than the public demand, we urge: 

1. A more general interest in the schools on the part of the 
people, secured by means of the local press, of Parent- 
Teacher associations, and other community organizations. 

2. Fair and equitable distribution of the tax burden between 
the local community and the State. 


RESOLUTION IV—THE SCHOOL AND THE STATE 


Since Illinois has not attained the educational standing among 
the several states to which her great wealth entitles her, we re- 
affirm the following recommendations for a state-wide system of 
education to inelude the following units: 

Kindergarten. 

Elementary schools. 

Junior high schools. 

Senior high schools. 

Junior colleges. 

6. Continuation schools. 

Special schools for the handicapped. 
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RESOLUTION V—THE SCHOOL AND THE NATION 


We believe that, if our Republic is to survive, the whole people 
must take upon themselves the education of the whole people. To 
this end we recommend that the present diverse and scattered 
activities of the Federal Government should be unified in a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet. 


RESOLUTION VI—THE SCHOOL AND THE TAX BURDEN 


We pledge our support to the tax re-organization program as 
proposed by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association as follows: 
1, The passage of the Education Bill now pending in Congress 
which shall carry with it a substantial appropriation for 
education on the part of the Federal Government. 
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2. A larger unit for supervision, taxation and control in the 
schools of this state, especially in the rural districts. 

3. A revision of the taxation system which shall provide for: 
(a) A revaluation of all the property of the State under 

the direction of the State Tax Commission, the purpose 

of said revaluation or re-assessment being to put all 
property upon the books at its fair cash value. 

The establishment by law of a system of corporate 

taxation designed to yield to Illinois revenues pro- 

portionally commensurate with those received from 
similar sources by other industrial states. 
(ce) The classification of all property in Illinois for pur- 
poses of taxation, so 

(1) That land and all natural resources be taxed at 
their full value and at a substantial rate; 

(2) That industry and the products of labor be taxed 
at a lower rate; 

(3) That, if an income tax be levied, incomes re- 
sulting from personal service or legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise be taxed at a lower rate than those 
resulting from private appropriations or socially 
created values. 

Until such reforms are obtained, we demand the en- 

forcement of our taxation laws as they are. 

4. An appropriation for the state school fund by the next 
General Assembly which will much more nearly approxi- 
mate 25 per cent of the total cost of the common schools 
of this state which we believe to be a reasonable standard. 

5. Appropriations for the institutions charged by the state 
with the training of teachers for its elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which will enable them to build adequate 
buildings, maintain a high standard of qualifications for 
faculty members and extend their curriculums so that they 
may offer courses for teachers equal in extent to those 
offered to persons preparing for other professions, com- 
mercial pursuits or industrial occupations. 

6. The same measure of freedom for the Normal School 
Board in the administration of the Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Universities that is enjoyed by the Board of 
Trustees which administers the State University. 

7. The passage of a law at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois which will amend the laws so as to require, 
under suitable penalty, all collectors of taxes or other 
public income to make a full settlement every thirty days 
with other public officials or bodies who are entitled to 
receive and expend this money and require banks holding 
school funds to pay a fair rate of interest upon monthly 
deposits. 

8. Changes in the present non-high-school law which will 
permit non-high school boards to make levies adequate to 
pay the tuition of their elementary school graduates. 
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RESOLUTION VII 


We extend our thanks and appreciation to the local manage- 
ment and the citizens of Evanston for the hospitality shown and 
the assistance given in making this meeting a success. 

M. R. McDaniet, Chairman, 

Octavia Barr, 

ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 

E. N. Cassabay, 

CAROLINE KOHLSAAT, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Voted that the report of the Committee on Resolutions be 
adopted as a whole. 

W. W. Beatty, seconded by J. C. Davies, moved the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division place itself on record 
as favoring in principle the creation of a State Board of Educa- 
tion, unifying the educational boards and officers of the state, and 
placing their responsibilities under a competent appointive board 
with state wide jurisdiction. 

Motion carried. 

R. L. Sandwick, chairman, presented the following report of 
the Committee on Administrative Units: 


PREFATORY 


At the 1924 meeting of the Lake Shore Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association the following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, That we favor the following plan of development of our 
various school units: (a) Kindergarten; (b) Elementary School, 
up to and including the sixth grade; (¢) Junior High School, in- 
cluding seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; (d) Senior High School, 
including tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades; (e) Junior College, 
two years beyond the high school; (f) Continuation Schools and 
special schools for those who cannot profit from the regularly 
organized schools because of some mental or physical handicap; 
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(g) Modified courses of the regular curriculum for case-groups 
having business and technical objectives, as distinguished from 
university preparatory or professional objectives; (h) that a 
committee of five be appointed by the President-elect of this meet- 
ing to study the problem of co-ordinating the units mentioned 
especially as they are related to the schools of the Lake Shore 
Division and in township territory generally; also to make a 
recommendation to this meeting next year on this matter. 

The committee appointed in accordance with article (h) above 
consulted educational experts and held a series of meetings at 
which the most competent persons available met with the com- 
mittee and discussed the work of each unit. The committee makes 
the following report: 


NEED OF REORGANIZATION 


In the light of modern studies it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to justify our traditional educational practice. The recogni- 
tion of individual differences, talents, and abilities together with 
a more careful study of proper objectives in education has necessi- 
tated changes in our system. In consequence those responsible for 
the administration of American public education have been called 
upon to give thought to a policy of re-organization, giving place 
to Junior High Schools, Junior Colleges, Kindergartens, explora- 
tory courses, nursing schools, vocational enlightenment, etc. Be- 
cause of the limited knowledge of these changing views in educa- 
tion the old traditional course is giving way slowly, offering 
hindrance at times to progressive policies. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


Among the newer administrative units the value of which is 
sometimes unjustly questioned is the kindergarten. Testimony 
offered at the hearings by educational workers was decidedly and 
unanimously in favor of the pre-first grade training afforded in the 
kindergarten. It was agreed that no community no matter what 
its financial condition should dispense with kindergarten training. 
This testimony confirms the classic study of G. Stanley Hall, the 
more recent study of W. J. Peters, and a score of recent reports 
on the value of the kindergarten. Accordingly the committee 
recommends kindergarten training as an integral part of the work 
offered in elementary schools.* The suggestion is made that the 
work of alternate years be varied to the end that retarded children 
may profitably remain in the course for a second year. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


The primary grades consisting of the first, second, and third, 
should provide training during the social imitation period from 
the age of six to approximately nine years. This training should 
develop initiative, provide social experience, lay the foundation for 
the mastery of tool subjects, and afford a habit-forming experience 
which leads to mental and physical efficiency in later school life. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The intermediate grades including the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
cover a vital period of mental and physical development from the 
ninth through the twelfth years approximately. Early studies in 
child psychology designated these as ‘‘Habit-forming years.’’ 
More recently we have come to know that habits of thought and 
ability to reason are also developed at this time under the guidance 
of skilled instructors into attitudes of mind which aid greatly in 
acquiring the ability to study in junior and senior high schools. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE First Six GRADES 
BASED ON ADEQUATE OBJECTIVES 


To train for citizenship and to adapt instruction to the needs 
and mental capacity of the individual pupil at each stage of his 
development the committee recommends that a four course cur- 
riculum be developed to provide: 

(1) Academic training in the tool subjects—reading, writing, 

and arithmetic. 

(2) Social training through the correlated study of civics, his- 
tory, and geography, the work to be based largely upon 
the civic and social problems of today. Character de- 
velopment should be a major objective in this work 
through definite consideration of questions involving ethi- 
eal principles. Courses in religious training cannot law- 
fully be given under the supervision of the public schools 
and the committee offers no recommendations as to re- 
ligious education. 

(3) Physical training which shall be a correlated program of 
physical training and hygiene. The committee recom- 


* The movement for the establishment of nursery schools for 
children below the kindergarten age has not reached a stage of 
development which warrants their incorporation in the public school 
system; however, the committee believes they should be maintained 
at private expense. 
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mends the employment of not only of teachers of physical 
education but also of nurse, school physician, and school 
dentist for the correction of physical defects which appear 
early in the life of the child and respond promptly to 
early treatment. Speech and sense defects are to be given 
consideration under the head of physical training. 
Vocational training in the first six grades should take the 
form of simple hand work, fine and applied arts, and 
vocational enlightenment. 
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JuNnion HicgH ScHOOL 


An elementary course of six years is adequate to give com- 
mand of the fundamental processes. The upper grammar grades 
are in the main coincident with the early adolescent period of the 
child. Public school organization must meet the needs of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils, provide an appropriate 
richer curriculum, give a practical training for citizenship and 
make more effective the transition to the Senior High School. The 
Junior High School is such a design. It is a scientific adaptation 
of education. 

Departmental teaching should be the rule in the Junior High 
School. The mothering type of teaching of the earlier grades pre- 
vents initiative and independence in the pupils. They are normally 
ready in the seventh grade for the socializing activities furnished 
in the drama, library, music, physical and social recreations. In 
subject matter, electives chosen under guidance may be increased 
from year to year. Short time vocational courses should be offered 
in order to ascertain the tastes and capacities of pupils. Two 
basal courses of study are suggested, a general prevocational and 
a preparatory to the high school. Co-operation in school manage- 
ment and responsibility for discipline should be given to the boys 
and girls. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades should be in a separate 
building if possible, otherwise housed with the elementary and 
not with the secondary school. The actual periods should be 45 
to 50 minutes and if the enrollment is large enough pupils should 
be classified by sections in the grades according to the mental 
alertness and progress in studies allowing thus for individual 
differences. Supervised study and educational guidance and direc- 
tion should be adopted. The departmental instruction ought to be 
under teachers who have had elementary rather than secondary 
school experience together with graduation from a two year normal 
course and preferably additional study in summer courses at teach- 
ers’ colleges or universities. Promotion by subjects and credit in 
Senior High School for work done in the Junior High School will 
depend upon the relations set up between the two organizations. 
Unless the ninth grade is combined with the seventh and eighth 
there will not result much economy in time for the pupil and 
many other mutual educational advantages will be precluded. 
The Township and Community high schools should be encouraged 
to delegate the teaching of the ninth grade to the Junior units. 

Junior High School is the preferable designation for this 
school unit as signifying an end in itself. It appeals to the youth 
more than the term Intermediate. Under Junior High it is easier 
to develop a feeling of pride and responsibility. The pupil goals 
are to correct physical defects, to build up habits of intelligent, 
healthy living, to guide by wise counsel to the practice of self- 
control, create an esprit de corps and school discipline and incul- 
cate by theory and practice the principles of good citizenship. 


NEED FOR EARLY ACTION IN ESTABLISHING 
JuNtIon HicgH SCHOOLS 


The fact that Junior High Schools have already been adopted 
in many progressive communities including Chicago and are rapidly 
becoming the rule rather than the exception everywhere, makes it 
imperative that this administrative unit be organized in the rapidly 
growing communities of Cook and Lake Counties. Already stu- 
dents are entering our traditional four-year high schools from 
junior high schools elsewhere and they do not fit properly into our 
courses. Presently our antiquated system will be a reproach to 
teachers and administrators. 


Course oF Stupy 
It is useless to recommend a course of study for schools which 
do not as yet exist. This committee recommends that a committee 
be appointed by the president elect of this meeting to study the 
curriculum needs of the elementary and junior high schools of this 
region and report at the next meeting. 


SeEnIon HicH ScHOOLS 


The committee believes that the academic or college prepara- 
tory program of senior high schools has received and is receiving 
so much attention from the conferences of the North Central Asso- 
ciation and the two educational conferences at the Universities of 
Illinois and of Chicago, and so capable are those taking part in 
these conferences, that our Division does not need to give specific 
attention to this side of the work. However, the committee believes 
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that preparation for college must not dwarf the true objectives in 
education to the extent that there is no adequate health program in 
the schools, no proper teaching of citizenship and the basic virtues 
—honesty, truth, and good will, etc., no adequate training in arts 
that ennoble life and leisure and no attention paid to the voca- 
tional needs of that large majority who will not attend college. 

We recommend that college accrediting be on the basis of 
senior high school training, i.e., of three years work rather than 
four as at present. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Vocational training is now accepted as one of the major 
objectives of high school education. The college preparatory stu- 
dent will secure his vocational training in the university. The 
vocational needs of the 75 per cent or more of adolescents in this 
region who do not enter college, a majority of whom do not evén 
graduate from high schools, demand in justice more consideration 
than is now accorded them. The school must bridge the gap be- 
tween industry and manual training or household arts just as it 
has done between business and bookkeeping, shorthand, or type- 
writing. 


SKILLED TRADES 


There is a serious shortage of labor in the skilled trades owing 
to the break-down of the apprentice system and the restriction of 
immigration which has hitherto recruited them. The high schools 
could help this situation by giving the necessary training. This 
can be done without great expense. Graduates of ability will not 
remain permanently in the ranks of mechanics, however highly 
paid. There is a still more useful and remunerative field for them 
as superintendents and employers. There are available at the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois instructors employed under the Smith-Hughes 
law who can take skilled mechanics and turn them into acceptable 
teachers at the high school and without expense to the school. 
Under provisions of the same law part of the wages is paid to 
such teachers by state and federal appropriation. Such teachers 
may be employed for short courses or half days when needed at 
the standard wage, and not as a part of the permanent salaried 
force of teachers annually employed. 

The committee therefore recommends the immediate organiza- 
tion of courses having technical objectives. Following the junior 
high school’s home mechanics, home making, and exploratory or 
try-out courses in the trades, desirable courses for senior high 
schools are (1) a general manual training course with emphasis on 
machine work and mechanical drawing and with two-fifths of the 
time devoted to study rather than shop work—study of modern 
industry and visits to industrial establishments in operation. 
(2) Technical training under a master workman in some or all of 
the following skilled trades: automobile repair, molding, pattern 
making, machine shop, mechanical drawing, printing, the several 
building trades, catering, cafeteria management, dress making and 
millinery. These courses to take half the students’ time; English, 
ctvies, related science and related mathematics to take the re- 
mainder of his time. Individual instruction and progress is ad- 
vised. It is suggested that neighboring high schools divide the 
trades so as not to duplicate them and by mutual agreement permit 
students to attend the school which offers the particular trade each 
desires. (3) Short unit trade courses for apprentices during the 
slack season of winter. (4) A night school 2 or 3 evenings a 
week with short unit trade courses for young men and women over 
eighteen years of age, with individual instruction and progress and 
teachers who are masters of the craft they teach. Courses in com- 
mercial branches should also be given in the night school. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

Wherever there are enough boys and girls with working cer- 
tificates between the ages of 14 and 16 to warrant it, the committee 
recommends continuation school classes eight hours in the week. 
We do not recommend that continuation school work be required of 
those from sixteen to eighteen unless the school is prepared to 
offer trades enough to give work in all or nearly all of the occupa- 
tions in which the students are engaged. 


Part TIME COURSES 
In industrial communities the committee recommends that rela- 
tions be established between the high school and industrial and 
commercial concerns so as to provide for part time training to be 
secured through alternate periods of study and of work. 


COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The committee believe that the commercial and agricultural 
courses as at present taught and administered in high schools are 
satisfactory and therefore makes no recommendation regarding 
these courses. 

The attempt to establish a dual system of education for aca- 
demic and vocational subjects was defeated several years ago in 
Illinois through the efforts of public school teachers. It is there- 
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fore the duty of the schools to take over and adequately administer 
the work which they refused to surrender to a rival institution. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The growth of the public Junior College during recent years has 
been such as to warrant a careful evaluation of its merits. In the 
brief span of two decades, this educational institution has multi- 
plied until its representatives are approximately two hundred. A 
movement which develops these proportions in such a brief period 
of time is deserving of most careful scrutiny and a recognized place 
in the school system. 


Purposes of the Junior College. : 

One very important purpose of the Junior College is that of 
offering two years of college work which will be acceptable to col- 
leges and universities. This function of the Junior College is in- 
terested primarily in the training of those students who expect to 
continue their education in higher institutions of learning. 

A second purpose is that of offering additional occupational 
training to those who expect to enter the occupations. 

A third purpose consists in providing the opportunity for the 
‘*rounding out of a general education.’’ 


Advantages. 

Many arguments have been advanced in favor of the Junior 
College by its advocates, among the foremost being the oppor- 
tunity te continue home influences during the social immaturity 
of the child. A favorable situation is created in the Junior College 
for the development of social and character independence which 
will not be easily overturned when the stu¢@ent must leave home to 
continue his education. The great mortality which appears in the 
first year of the usual college course is decidedly lowered when this 
training is taken in a Junior College in the home environment of 
the student. The home is broken too early when the child steps 
from the high school to the college. 

From the economical viewpoint, it is felt that a considerable 
saving in money is possible for those families whose children attend 
the Junior College. The contention that the entire community must 
support the Junior College, in order that benefits may accrué to a 
limited number will hardly hold inasmuch as this argument may be 
advanced against all forms of education beyond the elementary 
schools. It is believed that in communities where a large number 
of graduates of the high school attend college, the Junior College 
may prove a profitable investment for the community as a whole. 

The popularizing of higher education in a community is cer- 
tain to follow the’establishment of a Junior College. This is a 
result to be ted when a college education is brought nearer 
the home of the student. Cost and proximity are very influential 
factors in determining the proportion of a population that will 
avail itself of the advantages of a higher education. 


Standards. 

It is believed that the standards for a Junior College should 
equal in every respect the standards set for the corresponding years 
of instruction in recognized higher institutions of learning. 
Courses paralleling those of standard college and universities 
should be offered. Limitations, however, upon the extent of offer- 
ings of public Junior Colleges should not be imposed. Frecdom 
for exploration should be allowed such institutions and an oppor- 
tunity to meet the situations arising in different localities should 
be permitted. If the Junior College is given the opportunity for 
discovery and initiative, advancement will be made that would not 
otherwise be possible. 


Recommendations. 

The committee is well aware of the inability of many commu- 
nities to meet the expense involved in the organization and proper 
conduct of the work of a Junior College. It has no desire to place 
additional burdens upon communities already suffering under the 
load of heavy taxation. It desires to recommend, however, a care- 
ful consideration of this matter by school officials in communities 
where funds are available to carry on the work of a Junior College. 
The task of organizing a Junior College is not as great'as it may 
appear, and the cost of maintaining it is well within the realm of 
possibility for many communities of this state. The growth of this 
institution im recent years and the advantages that are readily 
apparent are certainly deserving of most careful investigation. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION TO PROMOTE COMMON INTERESTS 


We recommend the organization of the teachers of each town- 
ship and the annual appointment of a committee from among their 
number charged with the duty of working to secure the necessary 
legal sanction for the units recommended, above and of furthering 
whatever else is of common advantage to the schools of a town- 
ship such as the employment of common health officers when needed, 
truant officers, census taker, or the adoption of a common course of 
study for the township and standards of achievement in minimum 
essentials. 


The committee is indebted to the following persons for co- 
operation and advice: 

F. E. Clerk, Supt., New Trier High School, Kenilworth, Ill. 

Joseph F. Gonnelly, District Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools, Chicago. 

Elmer Ellsworth Jones, Professor of Education and Director 
of School of Education, Northwestern University. 

Charles H. Judd, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 

R. L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching of English, University 
of Chicago. 

Arthur B. Mays, Associate Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Martha Olson, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Work, 
Evanston. 

William C. Reavis, Assistant Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

L. W. Smith, Supt. of the Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College. 

Mary Stobel, Art Institute, Chicago. 

Alice Temple, Director of Kindergarten, Elementary School of 
the University of Chicago. 

George N. Tremper, Principal of Kenosha High School, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 

L. W. Webb, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University. 

G. W. Willetts, Principal of the Lyons Township High School, 
LaGrange, Illinois. 


COMMITTEE: 


ERNEST A. SMITH, 
Supt. of Schools, Evanston, Ill. 
W. J. HAMILTON, 
Supt. of Schools, Oak Park, Ill. 
Wa. E. McVey, 
Prin. of Thornton High School, 
Harvey, Ill. 
GERTRUDE EpGar, 
Prin. of Goodwin School, Cicero, Il. 
R. L. SANDWICK, Chairman, 
Prin. of Deerfield-Shields High School, 
Highland Park, Il. 


Motion of W. W. Beatty, seconded by F. L. Miller, that the 
report of the Committee on Administrative Units be accepted, and 
that the committee, either as it stands or with such changes as the 
President may desire, be continued, with instructions to prepare 
such measures as would, if enacted into law, make Junior High 
Schools possible in Illinois. Motion carried. 

Pres. Goodier continued the committee, substituting W. W. 
Beatty for Ernest Smith, the latter being about to move from 
the state. 

Miss Eva A. Smedley, chairman, presented the following re- 
port from the Committee for Study of Pensions: 

Your Committee for the Study of Pensions respectfully sub- 
mit the following report: 

Our Illinois Pension Law has functioned admirably up to the 
present time, and apparently there is no cause for anxiety in the 
immediate future. It would be wise, however to take any steps 
needed to insure the soundness of the law for the distant future. 


AMENDING PRESENT LAW 


It would be well if some acceptable method could be found 
for increasing the amount of the annuity to at least $500 a year, 
and especially for increasing the amount of the annuity for those 
who remain much longer in service than the required 25 years, and 
who retire at a more advanced age than 50 years. 

It is unwise to tamper with our present law unless the changes 
are based upon sound principles, and unless the great body of our 
teachers are made interested in such changes. 

Therefore if our Lake Shore Division desires to accomplish 
any really serviceable work in the bettering and stabilizing of our 
pension laws, it has three things to consider: 

1. The principles which underlie wise pension legislation. 

2. The points on which the Illinois Pension Law needs 

revision. 
3. The broadcasting of such information in a way to arouse 
the enthusiastic support of the teachers. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF A TEACHERS’ PENSION 
AND RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


I. All teachers should contribute to the fund which is to safe- 
guard them in case of retirement because of disability or age. 

II. The state should contribute a sum equal to that con- 
tributed by the individual. 
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Ill. Early Retirement. A teacher’s deposits should be with- 
drawable immediately upon retirement from teaching service. 

IV. The public’s deposits should be withdrawable in the 
form of an annuity or death benefit only upon reaching the retire- 
ment age, or in the case of permanent disability. 

V. Disability. An adequate retirement allowance should be 
provided by the state for every permanently disabled teacher. 

VI. Death Benefits. Sums accumulated in the accounts of 
teachers who die in service and unused portions of the accounts of 
retired teachers should be paid either to designated beneficiaries 
or to the estates of such teachers. 

VII. Individual Accounts. The annuity board should open an 
account with each individual teacher. Sums deposited in that 
account by the teacher and by the public should be held in trust 
for that teacher. 

VIII. Right Under Present Annuity System. The state 
should guarantee active teachers their rights under the present 
system. It should guarantee retired teachers their annuities. 

A new law based upon the above principles would greatly in- 
crease the amounts paid by both teachers and state. 

COMMITTEES 
Eva. A. SMEDLEY, Chairman, 
F. L. MILLER, 
Ciara M. DIETZ. 


Motion of E. L, Nygaard, seconded by Ernest Smith, that the 
report of the Committee for Study of Pensions be accepted. 
Carried. 

Motion of Eva A. Smedley, seconded by W. W. Beatty, that 
the President-elect appoint a committee to carry on the study of 
teachers’ pensions. Carried. 

Jesse L. Smith, chairman, presented the following report from 
the Committee on Nominations: 

President—Frances B. Stokdyk, Oak Park. 

Vice President—Clark G. Wright, Highland Park (Dist. 108) 

Secretary—D. E. Walker, Evanston (Dist. 76). 

Treasurer—E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Executive Committee— 

Orville T. Bright, Homewood, Chairman. 
Frederick E. Clerk, Glencge. 

Martha C. Olson, Evanston (Dist. 75). 
J. C. Davies, LaGrange. 

Anna L. Shinn, River Forest. 

State Committees— 

Appropriations, F. L. Miller, Harvey. 
Legislation, J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 
Resolutions, John 8. Clark, Waukegan. 

Publicity and Membership Committee— 

F. W. Raweliffe, Downers Grove, Chairman. 
Nellie G. MeMahon, Palos Park. 

J. C. Williams, Harvey. 

Wayne A. Thomas, Highwood. 

Mrs. Kathleen Ammerman, Western Springs. 


Appropriations Committee— 
F. L. Miller, Harvey, Chairman. 
J. R. Harper, Wilmette 
Rudolph C, Mueller, Forest Park. 
A. E. Paul, Chicago. 
W. P. Dyer, Chicago Heights. 
Legislative Committee— 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston (Dist. 76), Chairman. 
8. E. Merrill, Park Ridge. 
Mrs. Clarence Balke, Highland Park. 
Belle Ranney, Blue Island. 
H. W. Gudgeon, Melrose Park. 
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Resolutions Committee— 


John 8. Clark, Waukegan, Chairman. 
E. N. Cassady, Brookfield. 

Octavia Blair, Oak Park. 

John M. McKinney, Chicago. 

Mrs. Caroline Kohlsaat, Winnetka. 


Motion of Jesse L, Smith, seconded by Erman 8. Smith, that 
the secretary be instructed to cast a white ballot for the election of 
the officers nominated by the Committee on Norminations. Carried. 

Pres. Goodier reported that he had named delegates from the 
Division to attend the meeting of the Woman’s Legislative Foruni 
held in Chicago during the winter, and that he had appointed Mrs. 
Carrie E. Coates of Cicero as delegate, with Miss Florence Connor 
of Oak Park as alternate, to attend the annual meeting of: the 
National Education Association to be held in Indianapolis in the 
summer of 1925. This delegate had been appointed to serve from 
this Division as one of the delegates of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. The delegates from the Lake Shore Division, as an 
affiliated body of the National Education Association, would be 
named later by the Executive Committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:08 P.M. 

ARTHUR B. ROWELL, Secretary. 





Durin g YourSummer 
Vacation 


you may want to test the various Gop MEDAL 
Products. The rush of classroom duties and the 
making out of reports and plans will be over. 


You can then do some of the things you have 
been wishing you had time for. Playing with 
color is one of them. . 


Write us which samples you would like to have 
us send you, choosing them from the list below: 


“CrayoLta” Wax Crayon 
“Artista” Water Color 
“PERMA” Pressed Crayon 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
Blackboard Crayon 


When the postman hands you the neat, chunky 
package, put up the card table under a shady tree 
and splash into water color, or scrub on crayon to 
your heart’s content! 


Have you sent for your copy of “The Little 
Folio of Art Service Letters”? It contains art 
and seat work suggestions for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 








(Continued from page I) 

Announcement of the election of Mr. 
Frank Phillips to the position of superin- 
tendent of schools at Monmouth, Illinois, 
comes as a pleasant surprise to the people 
of Bloomington who knew him well during 
his residence in that city. 

Mr. Phillips came to Bloomington in the 
fall of 1911 as teacher of biology in the 
Bloomington High School. He had gained 
a fine reputation at Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, as an all-around student. 
In athletics he was a member of the foot- 
ball, baseball, and track teams and held a 
record for many years in the Little Nineteen 
conference. He was a member of the debat- 
ing team, a member of the College Glee 


Club, and had been very popular with his 
fellow students. 

At Bloomington, Mr. Phillips gained the 
reputation of a first class teacher. He was 
made assistant principal under Mr. Wallis 
and later held that position for two years 
under Mr. Goodier. He coached the high 
school athletic teams during the years 1918- 
1919 and 1919-20. . Outside of school, he was 
a member of a quartet composed of Harry 
Admire, Lyle Straight, C. Dale James and 
Frank Phillips which gained a great reputa- 
tion. He sang at churches and was a mem- 
ber of the Bloomington Consistory quartet. 
He was a popular member of the Arts and 
Crafts Lodge, A.F. of A.M., during his resi- 
dence in Bloomington and frequently visits 
pad fraternities which he formerly at- 
tended. 


Mr. Phillips was elected to the position 
of principal of Monmouth high school in 
1920 and served for two years in that ca- 
pacity, gaining the same fine reputation in 
that city that he had in Bloomington. About 
three years ago he became dean of men at 
Monmouth College and gained much favor 
from his good work in that position and in 
connection with the work of the Illinois In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conference of which 
Monmouth is a member. Local coaches and 
— knew him well for his work in that 
ine. 

With his appointmert to his new position 
as head of the schools of Monmouth, local 
people extend their best wishes and hopes 
him the best of success in his new and 
greater undertaking. 
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FAIRBURY WILL LOSE E. W. POWERS; 
TAKES WATSEKA PLACE 

E. W. Powers, head of the Fairbury 
schools for 12 years, and for the past year, 
head of the grade schools, and prominent in 
many civic enterprises, has accepted the 
superintendency of the Watseka grade and 
community high schools at a salary of $4,000 
a year. 

Watseka is contemplating the erection of 
a new community high school building and 
it is believed here that Mr. Powers will be 
invaluable in assisting with plans for the 
building. During his stay in Fairbury, he 
was instrumental in organizing the Fair- 
bury township high school district and di- 
rected the erection of the new building 
which is a source of pride to the community. 
It is believed to be one of the finest build- 
ings in the state for the population of the 
community. 

Mr. Powers came to Fairbury from Casey, 
and previous to that had spent seven years 
in the Loda schools. He formerly lived at 
Mackinaw. A junior high school, formed 
here four years ago, was one of his achieve- 
ments. For seven years he has been secre- 
tary of the Fairbury Fair Association and 
has been very active in the Association of 
Commerce. He is affiliated with the I.0.0.F. 
lodge, Masonic order, has filled all the offices 
of the Tarbolton lodge and is a past com- 
mander of St. Paul’s Commandery, Knights 
Templar. He is also a member of the 
Mystic Shrine. 

He is a graduate of Illinois State Normal 
University, University of Illinois and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For several summers he 
has served as educator in Normal University. 
He also is an officer of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


Advertisements | 


WORLD’S TYPING RECORD BROKEN 
BY HIGH SCHOOL GIRL IN 
NORMAL CONTEST 


Miss Anna Groziak, of the Benld high 
school, broke the world’s record in typing 
in a one-minute test held in conjunction 
with the state contests in shorthand and typ- 
ing held at Normal last month. Miss Groziak 
wrote for one minute at the rate of 103.3 
words per minute, raising the former record 
by 2.3 words per minute. Miss Groziak, 
under the old system of counting words, 
really wrote 110 words per minute, but un- 
der the new system of counting by strokes, 
her speed was 103.3. 

U. High made a very creditable showing 
in the literary and musical events, taking 
first place in the State high school debating 
league, second in violin solo and vocal solo, 
and third in boys’ glee club work. Decatur 
did especially well in the musical event, tak- 
ing first, second, and third in violin, piano 
and vocal work respectively. 

Over 500 students of high schools of the 
state of Illinois took part in the contests 
held here. They were the winners of their 
respective districts, the contests for which 
were held the latter part of April. 

The results of the state contest are as fol- 
lows: 

Open individual one-minute contest in 
typing: first, Miss Anna Groziak, 103.3 
words per minute, (world’s record); sec- 
ond, James Pierce, Woodstock, 73.9 words 
per minute; third, Esther Bruhns, Pala- 
tine, 66.8 words per minute. 

Advanced typing teams: Peoria Central, 
61.69 words per minute, Staunton, 59.28 
words per minute; Palatine, 58.75 words 
per minute. 

Individual typing, beginners: Robert 
Faulstich, Staunton, 60.6 words per minute, 
Maxine Sturdevant, Casey, 60.3 words per 
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minute; Charles Hamilton, Glenbard, 56.9 
words per minute. 

Individual typing, advanced: Esther 
Bruhns, Palatine, 66.8 words per minute, 
Bernard Hurst, Peoria, 66.3 words per min- 
ute; Laverne Livzey, Palatine, 65.9 words 
per minute. 

Three Minute typing, individual: Anna 
Groziak, Benld, 90.6 words per minute; 
Blanche Longbons, Bement, 88.4 words per 
minute; Bernard Hurst, Peoria Central 
High, 73.8 words per minute. 

Results of the shorthand contests will not 
be announced until Monday, as there were so 
many papers that graded within one per 
cent of each other that the judges have 
decided to re-check all papers handed in. 

Violin solo: first, Cressey Turner, Deca- 
tur; second, Isabel Boso, U. High, Normal, 
third, Marjory Ballard, Elgin; fourth, 
Wanda West, Rantoul. 

Voeal solo: first, Leland Drennan, Gil- 
lespie; second, Wayne Cribb, U. High, Nor- 
mal; third, LeRoy King, Decatur; fourth, 
John Gray, Averyville. 

Piano solo: first, Jane Root, Chillicothe ; 
Adelaide Pease, Decatur; Beth Fuller, Sa- 
vanna; fourth Gertrude Hiple, Washington. 

Boy’s glee club: first, Elgin; second, De- 
eatur; third, U. High, Normal. 

Girls’ Glee club: first, Rankin; second, 
Freeport; third, Decatur. 

Extempore speaking: William Chadwick, 
Rochelle; second, Bernard Ragenburg, Pala- 
tine; third, Nadena Morgenthaler, Tre- 
mont; fourth, Jessie Ward, Decatur. 

Oratory: Harvey Albright, Mt. Carroll, 
first; Harold Atkinson, Riverside, second; 
Mansfield Gordon, LaSalle, third; Gerald 
Daum, Rochelle, fourth. 

Platform reading: Mildred Freitag, 
Minier, first; Margaret Short, Chillicothe, 
second; James Constable, Benld, third; 
Lucile Wright, Easton, fourth. 

Seventy-four medals, seventeen silver lov- 
ing cups and eight shields were awarded the 
winners of events in these contests. The 
state contest was conducted by A. R. Wil- 
liams, Director of the School of Commerce; 
F. H. Sorrenson, Professor of Public Speak- 
ing; Prof. Frank W. Westhoff, Professor 
of Music, all of the Illinois State Normal 
university. 


REMEDIAL AND FOLLOW-UP WORK 
BULLETINS IN SILENT READING 


‘*Where do we go from here, boys, where 
do we go from here?’’ One really needs 
the accompanying music to realize that the 
words of this song of 1917 express the 
American spirit of confidence in the future. 
At the same time Americans are shrewd and 
they know that, in order to make sure of the 
future, they must work out the intervening 
steps. 

After using educational measurement 
tests, school people have asked themselves, 
‘“Where do we go from here?’’ More and 
more school people are made aware of the 
existence and nature of the weaknesses which 
are responsible for low scores, and greater 
and greater is the demand for some means 
of correcting these weaknesses. The de- 
mand for remedial instruction is greatly 
strengthened also by compulsory education 
laws. All the children of all the people are 
crowding into the school rooms that, in the 
time of my grandsire, were reserved for a 
selected group. The old methods that were 
suitable for a small group of the intellect- 
ually elite are no longer suitable when all 
the children of all the people are present. 
School people everywhere recognize the seri- 
ousness of this problem and are seeking a 
solution for it. As a result of much pioneer 


work that has been done, both in the uni- 
versities and in the field, we are now ready 
to offer suggestions for the improvement of 
ability in reading. 

The teacher will find in these pamphlets 
suggestive samples rather than a complete 
program. The purpose of the pamphlets is 
to furnish the best that is known in the 
way of suggestions for useful types of 
remedial material with the understanding 
that the teacher will make out similar exer 
cises of her own to complete the program. 
The teacher’s own program, based on these 
samples, will involve sufficient repetition to 
effect a mastery of each element. We guar- 
antee improvement to those who carry out 
the suggestions faithfully. 

Elements involved in silent reading ability 
are: 

The mastery of vocabulary (suggested in 
a previous pamphlet) ; 

The understanding of sentences; 

The understanding of paragraphs and 
total selections ; 

The ability to read between the lines; 

The ability to read rapidly. 

Silent reading is the key which unlocks 
human learning as set forth in books. Dis- 
abilities in reading ability are therefore 
fatal to progress. A previous pamphlet in 
this series presented evidence showing the 
results that have already been obtained with 
remedial exercises. 

The author and the publishers will wel 
come any comments and suggestions from 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers who try the remedial work sug- 
gested in these pamphlets. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


509-11-13 North East St., 
Bloomington, Illinois 





ABSOLUTELY NO COMPETITION! 
We are the only firm in America 
selling Ladies 


: te direct to the 
‘wearer. The first in the field always 
cashes in big. You can be the first 
in your territory. 
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The WEST and ALASKA 


ENROLL NOW! Vacancies already double those of 
1924. Free Registration. Splendid opportunities in 
all departments. 

E.L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Missoula, Montana 
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The Problem Child in School: Narratives 
from Case Records of Visiting Teachers. By 
Mary B. Sayles. With a Description of the 
Purpose and Scope of Visiting Teacher 
Work, by Howard W. Nudd, New York, 
1925. Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, 50 East 42nd Strect, 
New York City. Boards. Pp. 287. 

Rhetorical Elements in the Tragedies of 
Seneca. By Howard Vernon Canter. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Vol. X, February, 1925, No. 1. 
Urbana, Illinois. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, under the Auspices of 
the Graduate School. 

















| Books Received 


Speaking and Writing English. By: Bern- 
ard M. Sheridan, Supt., Schools, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, Clare Kleiser, Principal 
Public Schools 107, New York City and 
Anna I. Mathews, Principal Public School 
130, New York City. 1924, Chicago, Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co. Illustrated. Pp. Pp. 
ix, 180. Cloth binding. 

Our World Today and Yesterday. History 
of Modern Civilization. By: James 
Harvey Robinson and Emma Peters Smith 
with the collaboration of James Henry 
Breasted. 1924, Chicago, Ginn and Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Pp. xiv, 625, xlix. 
Cloth binding. 

The Financing of Public Schools in the 
State of Illinois. A Report reviewed and 
presented by the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission under the auspices 
of The American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. Henry C. Morrison 
member of the Commission. 1924, New 
York, The Macmillan Company. Paper 
binding. Pp. xiii, 162. 

Tniversity of Cincinnati Record. Annual 
catalogue. 1923-24. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Published by the University of Cincinnati. 
Paper binding, Pp. 499. 

How the United States Can Meet Its Present 
and Future Pulp-Wood Requirements. 
By: Earle H. Clapp, Assistant Forester, 
and Charles W. Boyce, Forest Examiner, 
Forest Service Prepared in cooperation 
with the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and the Committee on the Per- 
petuation of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
in the U. 8. 1924, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Paper binding. 
Pp. 100. 

Study of Public School Costs in Illinois 

Cities. By: Nelson B. Henry under the 
auspices of the American Council of Edu- 
cation, of Washington, D. C., 1924, New 
York, The Macmillan Company. Paper 
binding. Pp. xi, 82. 

fvolution or Christianity, God or Darwin. 
By: William M. Goldsmith, A. M., Ph. D. 
Author of ‘‘Stones in a Life,’’ ‘‘The 
Laws of Life-Evolution, Heredity and 
Eugenies,’’ ‘‘A Guide to Biological Prin- 
ciples,’’ ete.: Fellow in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Member American Association of 
Zoologists, the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Ecological 
Society of America, the Eugenics Research 
Association, the Eugenics Society of the 
United States, the American Society of 
Mammalogists, ete.; Instructor Embryol- 
ogy, Indiana University Biological Sta- 
tion 1924, Professor of Biology, South- 
western College. 1924, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Anderson Press. Paper binding. 
Pp. 144. 








ILLINOIS TEACHER [ Advertise, ents 
N. E. A. INDIANAPOLIS June 28 to Jui’ 3 


We shall have a booth (No. 150) near the registration desk at the N. E. A. heade ‘'s 
in the Shortridge High School, where we shall be glad to have you call. Make this a o 
meet your friends. Superintendents will find the booth conveniently located to meet t i. 
The FISK TEACHERS AGENCY of Chicago has for many years been a leader. To 
the still growing needs we have increased our facilities by acquiring the adjoining suite of « 

We cover all sections of the country and all lines of educational work. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
25 E. Jackson. Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 


College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


siness.”” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Sy Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 


CLARK @3 ‘xcency. 


: * CHICAGO BALTIMORE MINNEAPOLI 
Free CVIStratlON osE jackson Blvd. 211 N. Calvert St. Globe Bld 
my! YORK " PITTSBURGH, PA. KANSAS CITY,MO. 
Joining AllOffices "38s ue Wai aetes oN Hi Me 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3:% 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY 5 segeet STATES 


’ — 
TEACHERS Gradu. 
SPECIALISTS EES (©) 
All Seates. Get details. Pris 

EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,Mo SS) 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Teachers Co me We st Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 


sulueiiats Uaeimeanieaiariaie Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 1eachers Information Bureau, DENVER. COLORADO 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 5iH= BETTER 
Established 1906—Unexcelled Service 
a em! We enroll only Normal and College Graduates. 
ROCKY INT TEACHERS BRANCH OFFICES | 
AGENCY Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver Co Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D.. Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


STUDIES IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


BY RIDGLEY, EKBLAW & DILLON 
























































World Goon’, like Ridgley’s Home Geography, is designed to aid the teacher 
i 


in motivating the pup work from the first lesson to the last lesson of the year. They 
are read early in their study of the world, to appreciate the skill, ability, and ingenuity 
of people everywhere in adapting their lives and their daily activities to the geographic 
conditions under which they live. The studies open with a few topics dealing con- 
cretely with man’s activities in the homeland. Then follows a series of studies setting 
forth simply and accurately the ways in which people adjust their lives to the harsh 
climatic conditions of the polar regions. Another series makes clear how people adapt 
their work to the geographic conditions of tropical and subtropical regions, and to the 
invigorating conditions of temperate lands. The year is closed by a series of studies 
which unify the work into a concrete concept of the earth whole with its vast extent of 
lands and of oceans, of continents and of islands, with the peoples of many kinds, each 
group obtaining a living from the natural resources of the regions in which it lives and 
developing world wide communication and cooperation with other groups for the 
common benefit of all. 


BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Covering Places, Facts and Problems 


_ A complete set of 60 separate tests covering the world, United States and the six 
continents, with a pamphlet containing the key and median scores, sent to anv address 
on receipt of 60c. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 























